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F.   LAMAR   CLEMENT 


Bij  F.  Lamar  Clement 

Director 

Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 

I  TOW  MANY  PEOPLE  who  enjoy  hunting  and  fishing  lend  a  hand  to  perpetuate 

^^  their  pleasure?  If  we  continue  to  take  our  yearly  heavy  toll  of  fish  and  game  with- 
out any  effort  to  replace  their  loss,  we  will  inevitably  bring  about  the  complete 
destruction  of  field  and  stream  recreational  pleasurers  now  enjoyed  by  millions. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  money  is  required  to  conserve  game  and  fish.  In 
this  commercial  age,  when  progress  is  measured  by 
profit,  and  success  is  synonymous  with  luxury,  the 
true  values  of  our  wildlife  resources  are  overlooked.  In 
any  country  where  a  price  tag  has  become  a  criterion, 
wildlife  can  be  easily  forgotten  and  its  conser\'ation 
sadly  neglected.  Those  who  have  dedicated  their  ef- 
forts to  the  restoration  and  conservation  of  our  fish 
and  game  ask  nothing  more  of  the  men  and  women 
who  fish  and  hunt  than  their  word,  and  their  deter- 
mination to  help  correct  the  inequalities  now  practiced 
by  many.  How  many  men  and  women  who  now  share 
in  the  pleasures  of  hunting  and  fishing  will  extend 
the  slightest  effort  to  correct  or  show  the  least  con- 
cern as  to  how  much  the  depredations  of  violators  are 
costing  this  country  in  natural  resources? 

The  constantly  increasing  demand  on  our  forests, 
our  oil  deposits,  and  our  minerals  can  be  measured, 
but  the  importance  of  our  wildlife  resources  is  often  lost  in  the  economic  intangibles 
of  recreation,  health  and  enjoyment.  It  is  relatively  simple  to  compute  the  monetar}' 
appraisement  of  deposits  such  as  oil,  sulphur,  salt,  shell,  sand  and  gravel,  but  who 
can  appraise  the  thrill  that  a  flushed  quail  can  give  to  a  sportsman  and  his  canine 
companion. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  hunting  and  fishing  is  a  billion  dollar  business  in 
Louisiana  each  year.  That  amazing  figure  is  arrived  at  by  estimating  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  hunters  and  fishermen  in  the  pursuit  of  their  sport  —  for  guns,  shells,  fishing 
tackle,  equipment,  gasoline,  food,  clothing,  lodging,  guides,  licenses,  etc.  So  you  see 
hunting  and  fishing  do  play  important  roles  in  the  economic  health  of  our  state  and  the 
recreation  of  our  people. 

The  great  increase  in  hunters  during  the  last  decade,  the  more  convenient  and 
speedier  modes  of  travel,  the  development  of  improved  firearms,  and  all  the  other  things 
that  have  been  responsible  for  the  steadily  increasing  toll  of  Louisiana's  game  were 
most  certainly  sounding  the  death  knell  of  hunting  in  our  state,  until  our  recent  great 
strides  in  restocking  were  made  to  re-establish  our  wildlife  resources.  But  most  of  this 
restocked  game  must,  of  necessity  be  kept  within  the  confines  of  a  game  refuge  for  some 
years  to  come,  or  until  the  restocked  game  in  the  presen-es  has  reached  a  maximum 
population  and  begun  spreading  to  outside  areas,  and  even  then  only  controlled  hunting 
should  be  permitted  if  the  new  game  is  to  be  conser\'ed. 

The  foremost  demand  of  the  great  army  of  Louisiana  hunters  now  is  for  a  decent 
place  to  hunt.  By  leasing  suitable  and  available  marshlands  that  can  be  turned  into 
established  public  hunting  grounds,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission 
will  be  providing  the  Louisiana  sportsman  a  long  desired  privilege.  He  is  entitled  to  it, 
and  we  are  planning  to  give  it  to  him. 

But  who  can  measure  the  true  value  of  a  deer  by  the  cost  of  the  shell  in  the  shot- 
gun ?  How  can  the  sight  of  a  wild  turkey  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  price  of  the  film 
used  to  record  the  scene?  And  when  can  the  melodious  whistle  of  the  bobwhite  be  re- 
placed by  canned  music  on  a  radio? 

The  call  of  the  wild,  the  moving  spirit  of  wild  things,  the  scenes  of  nature  that 
stir  human  souls,  these  are  the  true  measures  of  wildlife's  values.  Our  wild  life  is  worth 
all  that  can  be  done  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  it.  Unknown  to  some,  unappreciated  by  a 
few,  but  of  immeasurable  value  to  all,  creatures  of  nature,  both  wild  and  free,  provide 
inspiration  that  warms  men's  souls. 

If  man  should  lose  his  appreciation  for  the  outdoors,  and  his  love  for  nature's 
children  —  our  wildlife  —  it  would  mean  the  destruction  of  God's  own  creations.  To  a 
hunting  companion  who  errs,  the  real  sportsman  should  admonish  him  for  his  violation. 
If  he  is  guilty  of  a  second  offense  cut  him  off  your  list  of  hunting  and  fishing  com- 
panions. We  must  preserve  and  restore  our  wildlife.  It  is  our  priceless  heritage. 


COMMISSION  ADOPTS  REGULATIONS  FOR 
BLIND  BAY  AND  PASS-A-LOUTRE  AREAS 


by   Mel  Washburn 


I  OUISIANA  DUCK  hunters  are  reminded  by  Director 
'^  Lamar  Clement  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
commission  that  if  they  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  year's 
public  shooting  program  at  Pass-a-Loutre  they  should  get 
their  applications  for'hunting  dates  into  the  hands  of  the  men 
in  the  Fish  and  Game  division  of  the  commission  in  ample 
time  to  participate  in  the  drawings  to  determine  the  hunters 
who  will  be  accommodated  during  the  1957-58  duck  hunting 
season. 

A  total  of  72  men  can  be  accommodated  for  each  of 
these  two-day  hunts,  two  of  which  will  be  held  each  week;  one 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  and,  one  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
of  each  week  except  on  the  opening  week  when  one  hunt,  on 
November  2-3,  will  be  permitted.  Ted  Ford,  office  chief  of 
the  Fish  and  Game  division,  and  Bob  Beter,  supervisor  of 
District  8,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Pass-a-Loutre  public 
hunting  program  this  year. 

Hunters  who  apply  for  dates  may  request  either  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  or  Saturday  and  Sunday  dates.  The  fee  for 
each  two-day  hunt  will  be  SIO.OO  per  person.  A  maximum  of 
1,224  hunters  can  be  accommodated  this  season. 

Hunters'  applications  are  numbered  upon  arrival  at  the 
office  and  on  designated  days  each  week  a  selection  of  the 
hunters  is  made  by  drawing  in  which  a  representative  of  the 
Louisiana  "Wildlife  Federation  may  assist.  As  in  the  past, 
each  group  of  hunters  will  be  picked  up  by  "Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission  boats  at  "Venice  on  the  day  prior  to  their 
hunting  date  and  will  be  returned  to  "Venice  when  the  hunt 
is  over.  All  hunters  must  provide  their  own  transportation 
to  "Venice,  their  own  food  and  bed  linens  and  their  own 
hunting  gear.  Eight  men  will  be  assigned  to  each  camp ; 
ponds  in  which  they  are  to  hunt  will  be  designated;  duck 
boats  and  decoys  will  be  provided  as  well  as  all  cooking  uten- 
sils. 

The  schedule  for  the  drawings  for  each  hunt  during  the 
season  is  as  follows: 


APPLICATION 

DRAWING 

HUNTS 

PERIOD 

Oct.    14-18 

Oct.  21 

Nov. 

2  &  3 

Oct.  21-25 

Oct.  28 

Nov. 

7  &  8,  9  &   10 

Oct.   28-Nov.    1 

Nov.  4 

Nov. 

14  &  15,   16  & 

17 

Nov.  4-8 

Nov.   11 

Nov 

21  &  22,  23  & 

24 

Nov.   11-15 

Nov.   18 

Nov 

30  &  Dec.   1 

Nov.   18-22 

Nov.   25 

Dec. 

5  &  6,  7  &  8 

Nov.   25-29 

Dec.   2 

Dec. 

12  &  13,   14  & 

15 

Dec.   2-6 

Dec.   9 

Dec. 

19  &  20,   21  & 

22 

Dec.  9-13 

Dec.   16 

Dec. 

28  &  29 

Dec.    16-20 

Dec.   23 

]an. 

4  &  5 

Dec.   23  &  27 

Dec.   30 

'Jan. 

9  &   10 

Letters  must  be  postmarked  between  the  dates  specified  in 
the  application  period  for  applicable  hunts  and  received  prior 
to  the  drawing. 

The  rules  governing  the  public  shooting  ground  pro- 
gram are  as  follows: 

1.  The  area  will  be  open  to  hunters  through  applica- 
tion ;  preference  in  drawing  will  be  given  to  resident  hunters, 
although  any  spaces  unfilled  by  residents  will  be  made  avail- 
able   to    non-resident    hunters    for    the    standard     set    fee. 

2.  After  the  drawing  and  up  to  one  week  prior  to  the 


With  each  kill  at  Pass-A-Loutre,  game  biologists  of  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  get  a  chance  to  check  the 
birds    killed. 


hunt,  any  spaces  unfilled  may  be  had  by  applying  in  person 
at  the  New  Orleans  office. 

3.  Transportation  from  "Venice  to  the  hunting  grounds 
and   return  will  be  furnished. 

4.  Bed,  cooking  utensils,  stove,  fuel,  drinking  water, 
and  lights  will  be  furnished ;  but  no  linens,  fishing  equipment, 
guns,    shells,    or    food — bring    your    own. 

5.  One  duck  boat,  paddles,  pushpole  and  decoys  will 
be  furnished  for  every  two  hunters. 

6.  Camps  will  be  assigned  by  the  supervisor  in  charge. 

7.  Hunting  of  all  game  in  season  in  conjunction  with 
waterfowl  hunting  will  be  permitted. 

8.  All  hunting  or  shooting  on  the  Pass-a-Loutre  area 
is  limited  to  morning  hours  and  must  stop  by  12:00  o'clock 
noon.  "Violation  of  this  provision  will  result  in  the  immediate 
expulsion  from  the  area  and  denial  of  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning to  the  area  in  the  future. 

9.  Applicants  may  apply  for  hunts  throughout  the 
season,  but  not  more  than  one  application   each  week. 

10.  A  fee  of  Si 0.00  will  be  charged  each  hunter  selected 
for  the  trip.  The  full  amount  must  accompany  each  applica- 
tion. Reimbursement  of  the  full  fee  will  be  made  if  the  hunter 
is  not  selected. 

11.  All  hunters  will  be  required  to  sign  an  agreement 
releasing  the  Commission  from  responsibility  for  any  bodily 
harm  or  personal  loss  and  agreeing  to  pay  for  any  Commis- 
sion property  lost  or  destroyed. 

12.  Permits  may  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  an- 
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other  upon  endorsement.  No  refunds  will  be  made  for  per- 
mits which  have  been   issued. 

13.  Hunting  is  restricted  to  men  16  years  or  older;  if 
any  person  is  under  18  years  of  age,  he  must  be  accompanied 
by  his  parents  or  guardian. 

14.  No  alcoholic  beverages  will  be  allowed  on  the 
boats  or  at  the  camps. 

15.  Valid  Louisiana  hunting  license  or  over-age  permit 
and  waterfowl  stamp  will  be  required. 

16.  No  boats,  motors,  rifles  or  dogs  are  permitted  on 
the  area. 

17.  Simple  camp   rules  must  be  observed. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

1.  Make  application  direct  to  Ted  Ford,  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  126  Civil  Courts  build- 
ing.   New   Orleans    16,    Louisiana. 

2.  You  may  apply  in  a  group  not  to  exceed  four 
persons,  naming  each  person  in  the  application.  Full  remit- 
tance of  fee  at  $10.00  per  hunter  must  accompany  the 
application  (send  personal  check  or  money  order — no  cash). 
Reimbursement  in  full  will  be  made  within  three  days  after 
the  drawing  if  the  hunter  or  group  is  not  selected. 

3.  Submit  only  one  application  per  week;  if  the  name 
of  any  person  is  received  in  more  than  one  application  for 
the   same   week,    it    will    be    disqualified. 

4.  Applications  for  the  hunts  must  be  made  in  ad- 
vance THROUGH  THE  MAILS  and  postmarked  during  the 
application  dates  according  to  the  schedule  given  below  in 
order  to  be  considered  for  the  drawing. 

5.  Specify  the  dates  desired,  and  indicate  whether  or 
not  the  other  hunt  during  the  week  of  your  request  will  be 
acceptable   if  your   preferred   dates   are   filled. 

6.  The  quota  for  each  hunt  will  be  selected  by  public 
drawing  in  the  Chief's  office.  Fish  and  Game  division,  be- 
tween 1:30  and  2:00  P.M.  on  the  designated  dates.  Decisions 
of  supervisory  personnel  are  final. 

7.  Permits  and  specific  instructions  will  be  mailed  to 
selected  hunters  within  three  days  after  the  drawing. 

Blind  Bay  Area — Free  Permit  Hunting 

In  addition  to  the  Pass-a-Loutre  public  shooting  ground 
program,  hunting  will  be  permitted  again  this  year  in  the 
20,000  acre  Blind  Bay  area  by  permit  only.  Permission  to 
hunt  in  this  area  must  be  obtained  from  the  Fish  and  Game 
division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commis- 
sion and  all  hunters  must  provide  their  own  transportation 
as  well  as  other  hunting  essentials.  Give  the  name  and  address 
of  each  hunter,  and  specify  the  desired  dates.  Permits  will 
be  issued  for  four-day  periods  and  may  include  an  unlimited 
number  of  such  periods.  This  area's  boundaries  are: 

Northern  boundary,  Pass-a-Loutre ;  western  boundary, 
Jackson  Bayou  from  Pass-a-Loutre  to  Blind  Bay,  then  along 
the  western  shoreline  of  Blind  Bay,  across  the  Southeast  Pass 
to  and  including  the  western  shoreline  of  Redfish  Bay.  All 
areas  south  and  east  of  the  boundary  line  including  Blind 
Bay,  Northeast  Pass,  Southeast  Pass,  Redfish  Bay,  numerous 
small  bayous,  ponds,  lagoons,  and  the  coastal  mud  flats  consti- 
tute the  portion  open  to  the  general  public,  according  to  Direc- 
tor Clement  who  explains  that  all  parts  of  the  Pass-a-Loutre 
public  shooting  grounds  west  of  the  above  established  bound- 
ary line  are  restricted  entirely  for  the  controlled  hunting 
program. 

Regulations  for  the  use  of  this  area  have  been  held 
to  a  minimum  in  the  interest  of  facilitating  its  use.  They 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Hunting  must  stop  at  noon  of  each  day.  Incidental- 
ly, this  measure  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  hunters  using  the 
entire  area  and  it  allows  afternoon  and  night  feeding  and 
resting    by    waterfowl    in    the    entire    Pass-a-Loutre    area. 

2.  Daily  bag  and  possession   limits  must  be  observed. 


3.  Hunting  will  be  permitted  in  this  area  seven  days  a 
week  during  the  entire  waterfowl   season. 

4.  Hunting  of  other  game  in  season  is  permitted  from 
Nov.  2,  1957  to  Jan.  10,  1958,  inclusive. 

5.  No   rifles   or   dogs   are   permitted   on   the   area. 

6.  Hunting  must  be  confined  to  the  designated  open 
area  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  previously  established  con- 
trolled hunting  program. 

7.  Permits  for  the  use  of  this  designated  area  will  be 
issued  at  the  New  Orleans  office  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  commission,  126  Civil  Courts  building,  and  no 
hunting  will  be  permitted  without  the  required  permit  which 
will  be  issued  free  on  application. 

8.  Violation  of  these  regulations  will  result  in  the  im- 
mediate expulsion  from  the  area  and  denial  of  the  privilege 
of  returning  to  the  area  in  the  future. 


Nose  Tag  Aids  In  Tracking 
Ducks  And  Geese 


IF  YOU  KILL  A  duck  with  a  nose  tag  like  the  one  pirtured 
above  please: 

1.  Weigh  duck  before  drawing  and  write  down  weight 
and  date  killed. 

2.  Cut  off  head,  leaving  nose  disk  in  place,  and  put  the 
head  in  a  deep  freeze  or  the  ice  tray  compartment  of 

your  box. 

3.  Write  to  John  D.  Newsom,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  & 
Fisheries  Commission,  126  Civil  Courts  Bldg.,  New 
Orleans,  and  send  in  weight  and  date  killed  and 
someone  will  pick  up  the  head  as  soon  as  possible. 

YOUR  COOPERATION  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 
AND  YOU  WILL  ADD  TO  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
WATERFOWL  MANAGEMENT. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  is  presently  investigating  var- 
ious ways  to  mark  ducks  so  individual  birds  can  be  identified 
at  a  distance.  To  accomplish  this,  Minnesota  has  marked  some 
600  ducks  with  plastic  disks  attached  through  the  birds' 
nostrils.  Studies  indicate  that  the  disks  cause  very  little  more 
discomfort  than  a  band  on  the  leg.  Some  birds  wore  nose 
disks  throughout  the  winter  and  exhibited  no  ill  efferts. 

To  further  these  studies,  it  is  requested  that  any  hunter 
killing  such  a  duck  follow  the  above  instructions. 

Red-breasted  mergansers  sometimes  cooperate  in  feeding 
by  forming  a  long  line  abreast  and  driving  a  school  of  fish 
into  shallow  water  where  they  are  easier  to  catch. 


October,  1957 


Is  Peter  Rabbit? 


By  Ednard  Waldo 


piTY  POOR  PETER  Rabbit!  Now,  after  all  these  years, 
scientists  say  that  he  wasn't  a  rabbit  after  all.  This 
shattering  bombshell  in  the  world  of  rhyme  and  folklore 
reveals  that  if  Peter's  father  dug  that  comfortable  burrow 
beneath  the  roots  of  the  old  tree  where  he  was  born,  his 
father  must  have  been  a  hare — rabbits  don't  dig  burrows, 
as  the  European  hares   do,   scientists  claim. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  countless  Americans  who 
hunt  the  wily  quadruped  each  year  really  don't  know  much 
about  the  fellow  after  all.  As  for  an  instance,  although  the 
country  is  teeming  with  the  varmints  not  many  of  them  ever 
live  more  than  a  year.  However  don't  be  discouraged  at  your 
ignorance;  it  took  scientists  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  12 
years  to  find  that  out. 

The  researchers  there  according  to  Robert  A.  McCabe  of 
the  extension  service  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  proved 
by  their  studies  that  the  average  cottontail  actually  lives 
less  than  a  year  and  hardly  any  ever  live  longer  than  three 
years.  To  establish  this  fact  the  same  kind  of  statistics  were 
used  as  are  compiled  by  insurance  companies  for  human 
beings.  Young  rabbits  were  captured,  marked,  and  re-cap- 
tured in  later  years.  The  results  showed  that  a  cottontail 
surviving  the  fall  following  the  second  breeding  season  is 
unusual — something  that  happens  in  less  than  five  out  of 
100  cases.  A  rabbit  in  its  third  fall  in  extremely  rare — prob- 
ably one   rabbit   in    100   lives   that   long. 

However,  the  $64  question  now  comes  up.  "How  come 
there  are  so  many   rabbits  when   their  lives   are  so  short?" 

The  answer  is  rapid  reproduction  or  the  rabbit's  near  assem- 
bly line  production  technique.  Their  litters  are  very  large  and 
they  usually  have  several  litters  a  year  averaging  six.  One 
cottontail  is  capable  of  raising  as  many  as  five  litters  a  year 
since  the  gestation  period  is  only  28  days.  Under  favorable 


conditions,  a  pair  could  raise  to  adult  stage  16  of  those  born. 

Thus  it  is  quite  fortunate  for  the  other  animals  who  de- 
pend upon  the  forest  for  food,  that  about  90  percent  of  the 
rabbits  born  live  less  than  a  year.  If  every  pair  in  an  area 
raised  16  young  to  adult  stage,  the  population  would  be 
eight  times  as  great  in  one  year  and  so  on  and  infinitum. 
In  some  areas  it  has  been  found  that  the  percentage  of 
"new"  rabbits  in  the  fall  actually  has  reached  85%.  These 
figures  have  been  established  from  the  ratio  of  young  rabbits 
taken  by  hunters  in  the  fall.  Of  course,  breeding  con- 
ditions aren't  the  same  in  all  areas.  Rabbits  don't  distribute 
themselves  all  over  the  area  they  usually  stay  in  the  sections 
where  feeding  conditions  are  best  and  they  generally  spend 
their  entire  lives  in  an  area  of  20  acres  or  less.  Like  most 
other  animals  the  rabbit  will  move  elsewhere  when  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  food. 

Louisiana  is  strictly  a  rabbit  territory,  for  here,  we  have 
no  hares.  To  distinguish  the  two,  the  rabbit  is  small, 
shorteared,  and  short-legged  as  compared  with  the  hare. 
Although  fast  in  spurts,  he  is  a  weak  runner  in  comparison 
with  the  hare;  its  color  is  farily  constant  and  does  not  vary 
with  the  seasons  as  does  that  of  the  hare.  The  rabbit  doesn't 
dig  its  own  burrow  as  some  hares  do,  but  it  uses  natural 
cavities  in  stone,  earth  or  wood  or  often  the  den  of  another 
animal  where  it  may  hide  when  pursued.  In  spring  and  fall 
rabbits  use  a  grass  or  weed  shelter  called  a  "form"  which 
is  a  cavity  arranged  in  dense  cover.  This  affords  the  rabbit 
some  protection  from  the  weather  and  is  used  mostly  as  a 
hideout  from  enemies.  Rabbits  may  build  several  forms  in 
an  area. 

Another  distinction  is  that  baby  hares  are  born  with  their 
eyes  open  and  are  well  covered  with  hair.  New  born  hares 
are  able  to  hop  around  whereas  their  cousins  the  rabbits  are 
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blind  when  born  and  almost  naked  and  quite  helpless.  Be- 
cause of  this  the  mother  rabbit  makes  a  nest  for  them  of  a 
small  bowl-like  depression  in  the  ground.  This  she  lines  with 
soft  leaves  and  grass  and  finishes  the  lining  with  fur  pulled 
from  her  undersides.  When  the  mother  leaves  the  nest  she 
covers  it  with  more  dry  leaves  and  grass  and  it  is  so  well 
camouflaged  that  one  may  walk  right  by  it  without  seeing  it 
at  all. 

Louisiana's  three  rabbits  are  the  Eastern  Cottontail  Sylvila- 
giis  floridanus,  strictly  an  "agrimltural"  rabbit  who  is  the 
sand  in  the  spinach  of  the  vegetable  and  flower  gardeners 
and  home  owners  with  landscaped  grounds. 

Another  is  the  Louisiana  Marsh  rabbit  Sjlv'/lagns  aquaticus 
liltoralis  Nelson,  a  dark  brown  rabbit  distinguished  by  its 
reddish-yellow  tinge  especially  on  its  rump.  This  rabbit  has 
small,  dark-reddish  feet  and  short  broad  ears  and  a  very  small 
tail  and  is  a  resident  of  our  coastal  marshlands.  It  feeds  on 
many  plants  and  some  species  of  bulbs  and  tubers  found  in  its 
habitat  and  seldom  bothers  farmers.  Probably  because  of  the 
fact  that  his  home  is  often  flooded  out,  the  marsh  rabbit  is 
a  good  swimmer.  Unlike  his  cousin  the  cottontail,  he  can 
walk  as  well  as  hop;  that  is,  when  feeding,  it  often  puts  one 
foot  before  the  other  like  many  other  animals  do  when 
moving  about. 

Our  other  rabbit  is  the  Swamp  rabbit  Sylvilagus  aquaticus 
aquaticus  known  as  the  Cane  Cutter,  a  large,  brown,  big- 
headed,  short  furred  rabbit  which  can  be  told  from  the 
cottontails  by  its  short  smooth  fur,  sparse  haired  tail  and  dark 
coloration.  While  it  resembles  the  marsh  rabbit  its  greater 
size  also  distinguishes  it  from  its  related  sub-species  the 
Louisiana  Marsh  rabbit. 

The  swamp  rabbit  which  inhabits  bottomlands  of  rivers 
and  streams  and  swamps  and  dense  jungles  of  cane,  weighs 
on  an  average  of  from  three  and  one  half  to  six  pounds. 
Throughout  its  range,  this  rabbit  appears  to  favor  wet 
ground,  although  it  moves  to  higher  points  when  pursued  by 
dogs.  Floods  often  drive  it  to  the  levees  and  higher  ground. 

This  rabbit  is  a  favorite  with  the  hunter,  but  its  speed  is 
more  than  a  match  for  that  of  any  dog,  and  few  would  be 
taken  were  it  not  for  its  habit  of  taking  refuge  in  a  hollow 
tree  or  any  likely  cavity  after  a  short  run.  The  great,  slight- 
ly furred,  splayed  toes  enable  the  swamp  rabbit  to  walk  on 
the  softest  mud  where  the  marks  of  its  characteristic  gait, 
often  a  walk  rather  than  a  hop,  leave  evidence  of  its  great 
numbers. 

Swamp  rabbits  are  also  expert  swimmers,  striking  out 
without  hesitation  across  water  when  pursued,  or  when 
visiting  small  islets  for  forage.  When  alarmed  it  will  take  to 
water,  veteran  hunters  say,  with  its  nose  and  ears  alone  visible 
above  the  surface.  It  can  swim  considerable  distances  and 
dives  into  water  without  hesitation  when  pursued. 

The  swamp  rabbit  feeds  upon  a  variety  of  herbs  and 
aquatic  plants  although  its  favorite  food  is  the  stems  of  the 
ubiquitous  cane  (Arundinaria)  and  hunters  beat  these  cane 
breaks  to  flush  him.  When  there  are  cultivated  fields  near 
the  swamp,  the  rabbits  will  forage  o->  the  croDs  and  .'■ome- 
times  cause  much  damage  although  such  cases  are  rare  since, 
as  a  rule,  the  swamp  rabbit  perfers  his  native  habitat  where 
it  is  hunted  for  its  excellent  meat  and  for  sport. 

Even  though  all  rabbits  are  extremely  prolific,  their  natural 
enemies  are  legion.  Scores  of  young  are  routed  from  their 
nests  by  wandering  dogs,  foxes,  skunks  and  crows.  Grow- 
ing rabbits  are  preyed  upon  by  weasels,  hawks,  owls,  larger 
snakes  and  even  the  red  squirrel.  Adult  rabbits  also  fall 
prey  to  these  predatory  animals.  Automobiles  are  sure  death 
to  the  rabbit  on  the  highways  and  take  an  enormous  toll  of 
the  animals  who  become  partically  spellbound  by  dazzling 
headlights.  Hunters  make  inroads  on  the  rabbit  population  but 
their  natural  enemies  which  maintain  the  balance  between 
those  animals  that  "eat"  and  are  "eaten"  account  for  most 
fatalities. 

Floods,  droughts  and  disease  account  for  a  great  many 
rabbit  deaths,  also  parasites  such  as  ticks,  fleas  and  bot  flies 


weaken  the  rabbit  so  its  natural  enemies  can  more  easily 
make  a  kill.  Tularemia,  or  rabbit  fever,  is  another  killer. 
This  disease  ascribed  to  the  rabbit  was  first  identified  in 
Tulare  county  California  and  is  not  exclusively  a  disease  of  the 
rabbit.  It  is  a  disease  of  warm  blooded  animals  and  birds, 
rabbits,  hares,  cats,  foxes,  coyotes,  sheep,  deer,  hogs, 
squirrels,  pheasants,  grouse  and  skunks.  It  is  also  found  in 
bull  snakes,  mosquitoes,  ticks  and  in  Sweden  it  is  often  car- 
ried by  a  species  of  mosquito. 

So  the  rabbit  is  not  entirely  to  blame  for  this  disease 
which  before  the  discovery  of  antibiotics  and  sulpha  drugs 
claimed  the  lives  of  about  five  percent  of  its  human  victims. 
In  fact  the  public  health  department  has  recommended  that 
precaution  be  taken  in  the  cleaning  of  any  small  game  and 
that  hunters  make  sure  game   is   cooked   thoroughly. 

Of  the  three  Louisiana  rabbits,  the  Eastern  Cottontail  is 
the  most  destructive.  The  question  has  been  asked,  "What 
does  the  cottontail  eat.^"  The  answer  is  rather  "What  is  it 
he  doesn't  eat.-*"  There  is  no  time  in  the  year  when  the 
appetites  of  the  cotton  tails  do  not  antagonize  the  farmer. 
In  spring  and  summer,  the  green  plants  of  vegetable  and 
flower  gardens  are  devoured.  In  fall  and  winter,  valuable 
woody  plants  in  town  and  country  are  damged  or  killed. 
The  proverbial  carrot  isn't  the  rabbit's  favorite  food.  Rab- 
bits will  clip  off  whole  fields  of  peas  or  beans  as  the  sprouts 
emerge  and  the  tender  bark  of  young  shade  and  fruit  trees 
are  favorites.  There's  nothing  a  rabbit  would  rather  than  to 
get  loose  in  a  rose  garden.  Ironically  enough  rabbits  usually 
don't  like  to  eat  plants  not  used  for  food  or  ornament.  In  a 
way,  Mr.  Cottontail  is  a  gourmet  and  connoisseur  of  the 
first  water — in  his  short  life  he'll  accept  only  the  best. 


Rabbits  and  opossums  are  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient 
of  the  living  known  animals  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. 


The  second  annual  Gar  Rodeo,  sponsored  by  the  ARK-LA- 
TEX-DIVERS, will  be  held  on  Lake  Bistineau,  near  Shreve- 
port,  on  November  10  and  more  than  100  divers  from  the 
Southwest  area  are  expected  to  participate.  The  event  is  con- 
sidered by  conservationists  to  be  a  great  help  in  ridding  the 
lake  or  predators  on  bass  and  other  game  fish.  Shown  above 
is  a  group  of  the  ARK-LA-TEX  DIVERS  who  speared  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  gar  in  the   lake  last  year. 
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LOUISIANA Bird  Watchers  Paradise 


by  Hannah  M.  Yates 
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[ORE  THAN  half  the  birds  observed  on  the  North  America 
continent,  exclusive  of  Mexico,  have  been  seen  in  Lou- 
isiana at  one  time  or  another  so  that's  why  bird  lovers  from 
all  over  the  nation  look  to  our  state  as  a  fertile  field  in 
which  to  pursue  their  studies. 

While  Louisiana  hunters  are  blasting  away  at  the  many 
flocks  of  game  birds  that  have  flown  down  our  great  flyway 
this  other"  group  of  hunters,  the  bird  watchers,  armed  with 
their  cameras  and  notebooks  have  already  jumped  the  season 
and  have  been  out  "shooting"  the  song  birds  of  the  fall 
migration. 

An  idea  of  the  variety  of  birds  that  can  be  observed  in 
our  state  in  one  given  time  may  be  drawn  from  one  of  the 
bird  censuses  by  the  Louisiana  Ornithological  society  in  which 
bird  watchers  in  our  state  recorded  counting  52,781  birds 
representing  142  species  in  one  area  of  Louisiana  alone. 
Over  the  years  377  species  have  been  recorded  by  orni- 
thologists and  bird  watchers  in  our  state  which  means  that 
more  than  half  the  birds  living  on  our  continent  north 
of  Mexico  have  been  found  within  our  confines  over  the 
years. 

Often  the  question  is  asked,  "Just  who  are  these  bird 
watchers  and  just  where  can  they  be  seen.'  The  answer  is 
just  this —  "A  bird  watcher  is  where  you  find  him".  He 
may  be  found  in  a  field  in  a  back  yard,  on  a  roof  top,  or 
anywhere  birds  are  to  be  observed  and  recorded.  Bird 
watchers  are  like  G-Men,  you  never  know  when  you'll 
find  one  at  your  elbow. 

Witness  several  instances  at  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Museum — an  official  of  a  large  drug  company — he  was 
in  search  of  any  records  the  museum  might  have  of  nestings 
in  our  state  by  the  Peregrine  Falcon.  This  busy  executive 
had  been  quietly  recording  nestings  for  several  years  and 
reporting  them  to  the  Audubon  society.  He  was  willing 
to     take  time  off   from     his   important  work  to   follow   up 


any  information  that  might  have  been  given  him.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  although  this  crow-sized  bird  of  ancient 
falconry  fame  is  seen  on  our  gulf  shores  as  a  visitor  we  had 
but  one  such  recording  to  give  him  and  that  rare  one  was  of 
15  years  vintage.  Undaunted,  the  visitor  left  for  the  west 
still  in  pursuit  of  his  quest.  Another  bird  watcher,  a  petro- 
leum engineer,  reported  observing  the  nestings  of  a  pair 
of  bald-eagles  from  his  private  plane  and  while  not  exactly 
in  the  category  of  bird  watching,  we  have  the  story  of  the 
mid-west  traveling  salesman  who  recorded  the  deaths  by 
automobiles  on  the  highways  of  3,132  animals  and  birds 
during  a  year's  period.  It  all  adds  up  to  this:  people  are 
becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  bird  life  study  as 
a  form  of  recreation. 

According  to  Dr.  George  Lowry,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
Louisiana  Museum  of  Natural  Science,  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  authorities  on  birds,  and  we  quote  in  parts  from 
his  work  "Louisiana  Birds".  "In  the  United  States  the 
study  of  birds  is  rapidly  becoming  a  national  pastime,  as 
it  is  already  in  England.  .  .  An  activity  that  takes  men  and 
women  of  all  ages,  singly  and  in  groups,  out  of  doors 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  over  all  sorts  of  terrain — through 
mosquito  filled  marshes,  tick  infested  fields  and  thickets, 
and  up  boulder  strewn  slopes  of  tall  mountains — must  in- 
deed hold  an  appeal  of  magnitude  since  these  forays  are 
repeated  week  end  after  week  end  with  ever-mounting  en- 
thusiasm. .  .  They  (birds)  provide  a  quest,  a  lure,  the  end 
of  which  is  attainable  but  never  quite  attained  in  any  man's 
life  time.  If  one  should,  by  chance  find  all  the  birds  that 
might  conceivably  visit  one's  garden,  there  remain  others 
awaiting  discovery  in  a  nearby  field  or  swamp,  or  still 
others  in  an  adjacent  state.  Ultimately  the  quest  for  new 
birds  may  carry  the  real  enthusiast  to  the  Dry  Tortugas, 
the  Gaspe,  or  the  Rockies,  up  the  Alaskan  or  down  the 
Pan-American  highway — all  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some 
bird  he  has  not  previously  observed.  This  game  of  finding 
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birds  has  an  everlasting  and  enduring  appeal  and  becomes 
more  absorbing  the  deeper  one  delves  into  it  .  .  ." 

From  the  bird  watcher's  creed  we  may  take  it  that  a  bird  or 
any  other  animal  of  the  wild  is  one  of  the  many  cogs  in 
the  beautiful,  smoothly  running  wheel  of  wild  creatures. 
A  wild  life  community  begins  with  the  plants,  which  create 
organic  material.  The  foodstuffs  of  life — they  take  the  gas 
from  the  air,  water  and  minerals  from  the  soil,  all  of  which 
form  the  compounds  that  plant  and  animal  tissue  are  made 
of  and  thus  begins  the  food  chain.  A  plant  is  eaten  by  an 
animal  and  that  animal  is  eaten  by  another  animal  and 
so  on  until  the  body  building  and  energy  supplying 
foodstuffs  are  transmitted  to  all  members  of  the 
wild  life  community.  This  is  the  chain  that  binds  them 
together  and  is  called  predatioii.  And  though  it  is  an  un- 
pleasant idea  this,  "eat  and  be  eaten",  is  in  nature  perfectly 
natural.  Nature  is  neither  good  nor  bad — just  uild.  Each 
lives  according  to  the  behavior  pattern  of  its  kind  in  re- 
sponse to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  balance  of  nature  is 
normal  until  man  takes  hand.  Then  it  can  be  good  or  bad, 
because  man  is  an  intelligent  being  and  knowing  right  from 
wrong  should  teach  his  fellow  men  that  love  and  protection 
of  wild  life  is  certainly  no  sign  of  v/eakness  or  a  laughing 
matter. 

Among  the  main  complaints  lodged  with  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  and  other  such  agencies  through- 
out the  country,  during  the  Christmas  season  and  the  school 
holiday  time,  are  that  youngsters  are  turned  loose  with 
their  newly  acquired  air  guns  and  small  firearms  and  make 
great  inroads  on  the  songbirds.  One  instance  reported  was 
of  a  youngster  who  killed  28  songbirds  and  took  them 
home  to  feed  his  cat. 

To  combat  such  occurrences  many  parents  are  initiating 
their  youngsters  into  the  fascinating  sport  of  bird  watching 
and  nature  photography.  Recently,  Bill  Maughans  on  Radio 
Station  WBBU  in  Ponca  Cit}',  Oklahoma,  had  this  to  say  on 
one  of  his  wild  life  broadcasts,  "How  would  you  like  to 
hunt  ducks  in  April,  Quail  in  June,  Pheasant  in  August.-' 
Impossible.'  Unsporting.'  Anti-Conservation.'  Absolutely  none 
of  these  I  I  hunted  the  spoonbill  ducks  in  Kay  county  on 
March  5  last  year.  My  shot  was  witnessed  by  several  game 
conservationists  and  not  one  of  them  objected  as  I  brought 
up  my  'weapon'  and  made  one  of  the  cleanest  shots  of  my 
life.  You  can  do  the  same  thing  at  slight  expense  and  while 
doing  so  promote  conservation,  have  hundreds  of  thrills 
and  retain  the  finest  trophies  you  ever  had. 

The  only  difference  in  this  type  of  hunting  and  'in 
season'   hunting  is  that  you  substitute  a  camera   for  a  shot- 


A  great  scrapper  is  the  Eastern  Kingbird  who  gains  its  name 
from  its  valiant  defense  of  its  nest  when  it  is  attacked  by 
hawks  and  crows.  It  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Bee  Martin 
because  its  diet,  besides  many  harmful  insects,  sometimes 
includes  honeybees.  In  paradox,  however,  it  is  also  a  vora- 
cious consumer   of  the   honeybee's   arch   enemy,  the    Robber-fly. 

gun.  Now  don't  run  away  because  you  have  always  thought 
wild  life  photography  is  complicated.  On  the  contrar}',  it  is 
only  as  complicated  as  you  want  to  make  it.  It  is  true  that 
the  home  box  camera  will  miss  a  good  many  wildlife  pictures 
because  of  its  limitations,  but  it  will  get  you  as  many  as  you 
will  miss.  If  you  would  like  to  double  your  hunting  fun 
it  may  be  necessary  to  invest  in  a  small  camera.  Now  unlike 
a  shotgun,  this  camera  will  shoot  a  good  many  more  things 
than  clay  pigeons  and  game  birds.  .  ." 

Among  the  songbird  visitors  who  have  joined  the  perma- 
nent residents  of  our  state  by  the  thousands  this  fall  are  the 
Eastern  Phoebes,  Eastern  Golden-crowned  and  Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets,  American  Pipits,  Myrtle  Warblers,  Slate-colored  Jun- 
cos,  White-throated  Sparrows  and  Eastern  Fox  Sparrows,  Tree 

{Continued  on  Vage  24) 


The  Purple  Martin,  largest  of  our  swallows,  has  taken  to  man 
made  apartment  houses  such  as  the  one  seen  above  whenever 
such  quarters  are  afforded  him  by  the  bird  enthusiast.  When 
not  nesting  in  man  made  houses,  its  home  is  made  in  a  hol- 
low tree. 


The  White-throated  Sparrow,  a  very  common  winter  resi- 
dent of  our  state,  is  found  near  the  ground  in  almost  any 
place  where  there  are  bushes.  Larger  than  the  common  Eng- 
lish sparrow,  its  wistful  plaintive  theme  is  one  of  the  perfect 
expressions  of  bird   life. 
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Although   commonly  termed  "Rogues  of  the  Gulf",  the   Laughing  Gull   presents  a  striking 
picture    when    in    flight    over    the    marshlands    of    Louisiana. 


■yHERE'S  SCARCELY  a  deep  sea  fisherman,  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional, who  hasn't  been  given  the  horse  laugh  .  .  .  that 
is,   by  Louisiana's  Laughing  Gull,   rogue  of  the  Gulf,  who 
will  whip  his  weight  in  wildcats  and  not  only  hijack  fellow 


Laughing    Cull    (Laurus    atricilla    megalopterus)    on    nest. 


sea  birds  of  their  catch  in  mid  air  but  also  clean  out 
their  nests  of  eggs  if  they  aren't  there  to  protect  them. 

In  addition  its  loud  cry  which  resembles  a  hoarse  laugh  and 
sets  it  apart  from  its  fellow  gulls,  this  bird  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  Louisiana's  only  native  gull  and  nests  on 
the  shore  islands  of  the  gulf.  Ornithologists  agree  that  this 
species  has  justly  gained  its  name  through  its  call  which 
goes  Ha.  ha.  ha.  ha.  haah.  haah.  haah,  haah. 

Aside  from  its  affinity  for  eggs,  this  gull  is  also  dis- 
tinguishable by  its  spring  and  summer  plumage  during  which 
time  its  head  is  dark  slaty  gray  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
white,  gray  and  black  of  the  rest  of  its  plumage.  Two  other 
gulls,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  sport  somewhat  similar 
plumage,  but  none  have  the  proportions  and  the  distinctive 
laugh  of  our    native  bird. 

Besides  egg  robbing  and  food  hi-jacking  of  other  birds, 
the  Laughing  Gull  has  a  varied  diet  and  will  eat  practically 
anything.  It  lives  well  on  earthworms  and  is  fond  of  follow- 
ing boats  to  pick  up  refuse  thrown  overboard. 

This  gull  nests  in  colonies,  sometimes  of  large  size,  on 
the  islands  and  marshes  of  the  Gulf  coast  region,  chiefly  the 
islands  of  the  Chandeleur  group  and  also  on  the  mud  flats 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  nests  are 
placed  mostly  on  ground  high  enough  to  be  safe  from  the 
high  tides  and  are  usually  built  in  depressions  among  piles 
of  sticks,  grasses,  trash  and  driftwood.  Usually  there  are 
from  three  to  four  large  greenish  eggs  with  blotches  de- 
posited in  each  nest  and  it  takes  about  three  weeks  for 
the  eggs  to  hatch.  The  young  are  fed  by  regurgitation  by 
the  parents  and  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  run  about 
through  the  grass  they  learn  to  secrete  themselves  but  are 
always  carefully  watched  by  the  parents  until  even  after 
they  are  able  to    fly. 

Usually  found  in  company  with  the  Laughing  Gull,  in 
the  coastal  regions,  are  its  two  larger  cousins,  the  American 
Herring    gull,    which    is    the    commonest    and    best    known 
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species  in  the  United  States,  and  is  usually  referred  to  as 
the  "sea  gull".  This  large  gull  is  most  abundant  about  bays, 
inlets  and  harbors  of  the  coast,  where  it  is  found  every 
winter,  and  sometimes  in  large  numbers  along  the  beaches 
and  islands,  it  is  also  numerous  in  the  interior  about  var- 
ious lakes  and  larger  streams. 

The  other  gregarious  companion  of  the  Laughing  Gull  in 
the  coastal  regions  is  the  Ring  Billed  gull,  rather  smaller 
than  the  American  Herring  gull,  but  of  the  same  pattern 
of  coloration,  the  chief  difference  being  that  it  has  a  black- 
band  across  the  middle  of  the  bill  which,  however,  is  not 
observable  at  any  considerable  distance. 

It  frequents  the  same  kind  of  country  as  does  the  Ameri- 
can Herrmg  gull  and  is  just  as  much  a  lover  of  the  interior 
as  is  the  former.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  two  above 
mentioned  part  company  with  the  Laughing  Gull  which  is 
rarely  found  in  the  interior  and  is  a  stickler  for  coastal  waters. 
Both  the  Ring  Billed  and  American  Herring  gull  sometimes 
follow  the  example  of  the  Laughing  Gull  and  make  occasional 
raids  for  birds'  eggs  among  nesting  colonies  of  the  coastal 
regions. 

Smallest  of  Louisiana's  migratory  gulls  is  the  Bonapart: 
Gull,  which  is  readily  distinguishable  by  its  diminutive  size 
and  its  dark,  slate  colored  or  blackish  head,  though  in  other 
respects  it  resembles  other  gulls.  This  bird  frequents  both 
the  interior  and  the  coast  and  its  flight  is  more  airy  and 
tern-like  and  for  this  reason  is  often  mistaken  for  a  tern. 
However  from  among  all  the  terns  which  live  in  Louisiana 
it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  rounded  instead  of  forked 
tail.  Gulls  differ  from  terns  by  their  stouter  bodies, 
square  tails,  and  stouter  bills.  Terns  are  more  graceful,  have 
a  wider  wing  spread,  more  slender  wings  and  will  venture 
further  out  to  sea  than  will  the  gulls,  and  again,  terns 
feed  on  fresh  fish  and  gulls  will  eat  practically  anything. 

Another  bird,  a  rare  winter  resident,  from  late  September 
to  early  April,  in  the  Gulf  coast  region  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  Cameron  parish,  north 
to  Bayou  Black  in  Terrebonne  parish,  Bayou  des  Allemands 
and  Lake  Pontchartrain  is  the  Franklin  Gull.  This  gull  is 
not  recorded  as  having  been  seen  in  central  or  northern 
Louisiana. 

Whereas  the  Laughing  Gull  plays  havoc  with  the  eggs 
of  tern  colonies  there  was  a  time  when  its  eggs  were  prey 
to  fishermen  who  relished  them  as  a  table  delicacy.  Except 
for  its  larger  size,  thinner  shell  and  color,  this  gull's  egg 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  a  chicken's  egg  in  taste  and 
texture.  According  to  old  timers,  before  laws  were  passed 
prohibiting  taking  of  the  eggs,  fishermen  often  landed  on 
the  shore  islands  and  gathered  the  eggs  by  the  baskets  full. 

These  eggs  more  than  often  took  the  place  of  hen's  eggs 
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Gulls   often   follow  the   fishing   fleet   to   obtain   food. 

on  the  fishermen's  tables  at  home  and  a  'gull  egg  omelet" 
was  considered  quite  a  delicacy  on  shipboard.  The  fisher- 
men argue  that  the  taking  of  the  eggs  did  the  gull  populations 
little  harm  because  they  say  fishermen  never  took  eggs  from 
a  nest  that  contained  more  than  one  egg  because  if  more 
were  found  in  the  nest  the  egg  raiders  had  no  way  of 
telling  whether  the  eggs  had  commenced  to  incubate  and 
would  therefore  not  be  fresh.  Even  nowadays,  long  after 
the  egg  hunting  custom  has  been  abolished,  old  time  fish- 
ermen will  swear  by  Laughing  Gull's  eggs  as  a  delicaq'. 
Pelican  eggs?.  .  .  never!.  .    .  phew! 


A    lone    gull    scans    the 
October,  1957 


rshland    for    nests    of    eggs. 


Two  white  pelicans  are  being  crated  for  shipment  to  the 
park  at  St.  James  in  London.  The  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission     arranged    for    the    shipment. 


Bodcau  Bayou 
Development 


by  W.  C.  Goins 


THE  LOUISIANA  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  is 

continuously  engaged  in  a  program  that  will  provide  more 
hunting  and  fishing  opportunities  for  the  sportsmen  of  the 
state.  However,  one  of  particular  interest  in  the  Shreve- 
port-Minden  area  and  one,  it  may  be  said,  that  stands  to 
accommodate  hunters  in  several  categories  of  the  sport, 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  multiple  land  use. 

Where  hill  lands  meet  bottom  lands  and  where  the 
various  mast  trees  have  not  been  removed,  we  usually  find 
some  of  the  most  ideal  habitat  areas  to  be  desired  for  sev- 
eral of  our  wild  game  species. 

The  area  in  which  this  development  has  been  going  on 
is  contained  in  part  of  the  watershed  area  of  Bodcau  Bayou 
in  Bossier  parish.  Lying  just  above  a  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers' 
dam  which  was  completed  in  December  1949,  it  falls  within 
an  area  which  is  a  floodway  project  that  was  designed  to  be 
a  catch  basin.  In  other  words,  the  dam  would  only  hold  back 
flood  waters  until  such  time  as  flood  conditions  below 
would  have  been  alleviated. 

This  type  dam  is  not  too  popular  with  our  present  day 
sportsmen  as  it  makes  no  provision  for  a  permanent  or 
conservation  pool  of  water  that  would  provide  additional 
fishing  or  waterfowl  hunting  opportunities. 

Approximately  40,000  acres  of  the  reservoir  area  has  been 
licensed  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission 
by  the  U.  S.  Corps,  of  Engineers  for  wildlife  management. 

As  a  commission  project,  recommended  by  John  L.  Hay- 
good,  district  supervisor,  an  earthen  dam,  4,800  feet  long, 
has  been  built  that  will  back  water  up  the  bayou  for  ap- 
proximately three  miles.  Ranging  in  depth  from  0  to  four 
feet,  the  water  will  flood  some  1,200  acres  of  hardwood 
timber  lands  and  will  provide  some  excellent  waterfowl 
shooting. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  impoundment,  a  20-acre  food 
plot  for  ducks  has  been  planted  and  to  this  some  60 
acres  will  be  added  next  year.  Present  plans  call  for  the 
flooding  of     an  additional  1,000  acres  within  the  next  two 
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years  and  this  should  provide  quite  a  number  of  opportu- 
nities for  our  duck  hunting  public.  There  will  be  no  perma- 
nent-type duck  blinds  constructed  on  the  area.  For  the  most 
part,  the  hunting  will  consist  of  wading;  from  small  boats 
or  pirogues;  and  from  small  temporary  blinds. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  lake  area  will  be  flooded 
only  during  the  waterfowl  hunting  seasons.  Actual  flooding 
will  begin  just  prior  to  the  opening  dates  each  year,  or,  in  time 
to  provide  places  to  hunt.  After  the  close  of  each  season, 
the  lake  will  be  drawn  down  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
timber  damage  by  the  flood  waters. 

During  the  hunting  season  last  year  approximately  1,000 
surface  acres  of  water  was  caught  in  the  impoundment  and 
this  attracted  quite  a  few  ducks,  mostly  wood  ducks  and 
mallards.  A  large  percentage  of  them  last  year  were  wood 
ducks,  not  then  on  the  eligible  list  for  the  hunters.  This 
coming  season  should  be  more  encouraging  as  the  wood 
duck  has  once  again  been  placed  on  the  fair-game  list  and 
hunters  may  take  one  per  day  which  will  be  included  in 
the  four-duck  daily  bag  limit. 

It  is  only  natural  that  any  flooded  area  containing  feed 
should  attract  ducks.  Such  an  area,  however,  does  not  usually 
see  heavy  waterfowl  populations  during  its  first  year  of 
existence  unless  it  is  located  in  the  vicinity  of  feeding  areas 
that  have  been  established  for  quite  some  time.  Over  a 
period  of  a  few  years  there  is  a  gradual  build-up  of  the 
feeding  flocks  and  this  is  to    be  expected  on  the  Bodcau  area. 

A  few  of  the  hunters  in  the  Shreveport-Minden  area 
learned  of  the  impoundment  last  season  and  enjoyed  some 
very  good  duck  hunting  in  the  area.  Some  of  them  promptly 
dubbed  the  impoundment,  "Lake  Hay  good"  in  honor  of 
the  District  Supervisor. 

On  the  upland  areas  the  project  development  for  the 
dove  and  the  quail  is  underway.  This  consists  largely  of  the 
planting  of  food  plots.  For  doves,  the  food  plots  run  from 
four  to  10  acres  in  size.  For  quail,  they  are  much  smaller. 

{Continued  on  Page  21 ) 
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Pinkum  And  The  Alligator 


By  Charles  L.   CuUey 


TTHE  CAMPFIRES  of  the  Atchafalaya  country  have  produced 
many  notable  Hars  of  both  races  —  white  and  black  — 
but  none  with  the  colorful  imagination  of  O.  V.  Tunwar, 
an  old  negro,  known  along  the  river  as  "Pinkum".  He  was 
a  combination  camp  cook  and  entertainer.  It  was  the  latter 
talent  that  brought  fame  to  him  and  overshadowed  any 
culinary  qualifications  he  may  have  possessed.  He  was  hired 
mainly  on  his  ability  to  distort  the  truth,  which  he  did  with 
such  conviction  that  it  seemed  he  even  believed  himself.  His 
supply  of  tall  tales  was  apparently  inexhaustable,  for  he  was 
never  at  loss  when  called  upon,  and  while  his  specialty  was 
hunting,  in  which  he  was  invariably  the  hero,  he  could 
give  forth  with  any  tale  that  required  cunning  as  well  as 
brawn.  He  had  the  rare  ability,  possessed  by  some  fiction 
writers,  of  being  able  to  make  a  story  out  of  anything.  His 
talent  for  improvision  was  truly  amazing,  going  from  one 
incident  to  another  with  the  air  and  authority  of  truth.  No 
camp  hunt  was  considered  a  success,  no  matter  how  much 
game  was  taken,  that  did  not  include  Pinkum  as  the  cook- 
entertainer.  Conversely,  no  hunt  was  deemed  a  failure  that 
included  his  campfire  magic. 

When  supper  was  over  and  everyone  had  settled  them- 
selves comfortably  around  the  campfire,  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  start  the  entertainment  would  be  for  someone  to  fire 
the  cue  question  to  the  old  negro  on  any  random  subject  as 
— "Pinkum,  what  do  you  know  about  alligators?"  And 
here  we  go: 

"Well  boss  I  guess  I'se  best  fitted  to  tell  you  'bout  "gators 
den  most  any  uther  animal  cause  I  knows  a  'gator  and  I  likes 
'em.  'Gators  is  lazy  and  good-natured  and  if  you  lets  dem 


alone,  hits  uh  cinch  dey'll  do  de  same  by  you.  Most  people 
is  scared  uh  dem  but  I  nevah  wuz,  fact  is,  I  likes  to  ride  em 
like  sum  folks  likes  to  ride  uh  hoss. 

"Back  in  '96  I  wuz  cookin'  on  uh  quarter-boat  fuh  Cap'n 
Tee  Jones.  Uh  quarter-boat  is  uh  floatin'  boarding  house, 
an'  de  boarders  us  called  swampers,  wuz  gittin  out  timber 
down  de  Atchafalaya  river  'bout  de  head  uh  Opelousas  bay. 
Dat  bay  wuz  as  full  uv'  gators  as  de  swamp  wuz  uv  skeeters 
— big  'uns,  little  "uns,  jest  any  size  yuh  might  wanta'  see. 
Dem  swamper  mens  wuz  just  plain  scared  uv  'em  an'  give  "em 
plenty  elbow  room.  But  me — like  I  say,  I  likes  a  'gator 
and'  evah  day  when  de  meals  wuz  ovah  I  wud  get  me  uh 
bucket  uh  scraps  and  go  out  on  deck  an'  feed  de  'gators  dat 
happened  to  be  aroun'.  Dere  was  one  'gator  dat  wuz  uh 
monster,  he  musta'  been  twenty  feet  long  an'  plenty  big 
wid  hit.  It  took  a  special  liking  fuh  him  and  made  up  my 
mind  dat  de  fust  chance  I  was  gonna'  take  me  uh  ride, 
and  dat  'gator  wuz  gonna  be  muh  bronc. 

"I  knowed  dat  de  crew  knocked  off  Saturday  at  dinnah 
an'  I  promised  muhself  I  wuz  gonna  put  em  on  uh  one  man 
rodeo.  I  practiced  all  week  on  tolling  de  big  gator  to  de 
side  uv  de  boat  by  drapping  de  scrps  closer  and  closer  "til  I 
could  get  him  in  de  right  position  fuh  de  mountin'  act  evah 
time. 

"Saturday  evenin'  jest  after  dinnah  wuz  cleared  up  and  de 
mens  wuz  out  on  de  deck — some  talkin'  and  some  dozin' — I 
cums  out  wid  muh  bucket  uh  scrpas  an'  announces,  "gennelmen 
you  all  is  about  tuh  witness  uh  great  event — Pinkum  rides 
again!  One  uv  de  swampers  says,  'wat  you  means?'  I  says 
dat  I  is  gonna  ride  de  big  "gator.  Man  you  oughta  heerd  de 
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beggin'  and  cry  in'.  Dey  pled  wid  me  to  let  dat  'gator 
'lone.  Dem  what  wuz  dozin'  wakes  up  an  adds  to  de  mess, 
but  when  I  makes  up  muh  mind — hits  made  up. 

"Wid  my  bucket  uh  scraps  I  crawls  up  on  de  boat  rail  an' 
starts  coaxin'  de  big  feller  in  wid  de  scraps.  I  had  me  a  time 
gittin'  him  in  de  right  position,  cause  dem  mens  kept  up 
dat  moanin'  and  wailin'  an'  made  him  kinda'  skittish.  When 
I  gets  him  where  I  wants  him,  I  throws  de  bucket  to  de 
deck  and  jumps  straddle  uh  him,  locking  muh  legs  undah 
his  belly. 

"Dat  she'  was  a  surprised  'gator.  Fuh  a  minnit  he  jest 
shook  all  ovah  like  he  didn't  know  whut  ter  do.  'Twan't 
fuh  long  though — he  suddenly  cums  tuh  life  and  takes  out 
cross  de  watuh  like  a  purpoise  wid  me  slappin'  him  in  de 
flanks.  Roun'  and  roun'  de  quarter-boat  he  went,  bellering  an 
kickin  up  uh  spray  dat  wet  de  mens  on  de  deck.  Man  whut 
uh  racket — wid  de  moanin'  an'  wailin'  on  de  deck  an'  dat 
'gator  bellerin'  and  sturrin'  de  watuh!' 

"Finally  de  ole  boy  seed  he  wuzn't  doin'  no  good  paradin' 
on  top  uv  de  watuh  so  he  takes  uh  dive.  One  good  thing 
v^oiz  dat  de  watuh  wuz  good  an  deep,  an'  he  had  plenty 
room  tuh  cut  up.  He  rolled,  jacknifed,  an'  sunfished,  jest 
like  uh  bronc.  He  tried  all  de  ole  bronc  tricks  and  sum  uv 
his  own,  but  dere  I  wuz  like  uh  leech  on  uh  cypress  log. 
Well  dat  kept  up  'till  de  big  'gator  jest  give  up  peaceful  like 
an'  settled  to  de  bottom  uv  de  bay  tuh  rest  and  sulk  in  de 
cool  watuh. 

"After  us  had  been  under  fuh  I  guess  twenty  minnits,  de 
ole  "gator  cudn't  stand  it  no  longer — he  had  to  cum  up  fuh 
air.  When  us  broke  de  surface  de  mens  wuz  still  hollerin" 
and  cuttin'  up.  I  heerd  one  uv  dem  say,  'Po  Pinkum,  he  she 
waz  a  good  man.  Hits  uh  pity  he  had  tuh  go  like  dis.'  An' 
another,  'Dat  an't  whuts  botherin'  me — whut  I'd  like  tuh 
know  is — who  goin'  tuh  cook  suppah?'  All  I  did  wuz  tuh 
shake  de  watuh  outa'  muh  eyes  and  holler  to  de  mens,  "Meet 
me  at  de  bridge  at  Morgan  City.' 

When  the  laughter  subsided  old  Pinkum  took  off  again, 
still  on  the  subject  of  alligators. 

"De  biggest  'gator  dat  wuz  evah  in  dis  country  wuz  out  on 
de  Texas-Pacific  branch  line  in  Second  Lake.  I  guess  evey- 
body  had  heerd  'bout  him,  even  de  president  uv  de  T.P.  had 
heerd  de  talk.  He  wuz  so  big  he  jest  didn't  pay  no  "tention 
tuh  nuthin'.  'Gators  love  de  sun  an'  on  days  when  it  wuz  out 
good  an'  bright  he  wud  spend  de  whole  day  on  de  bank  uv 
de  lake  jest  enjoying  hisself.  He  had  uh  special  place  on  de 
lake  bank  'cross  frum  de  club-house  an  close  to  de  tracks, 
where  you  could  find  him  any  day  dat  wuz  sunny. 

"People  wud  cum  fuh  miles  "round  to  see  dat  "gator, 
but  dey  always  staid  uh  respectiful  distance,  cause  dey 
didn't  know  when  de  big  feller  might  git  peeved. 

"One  day  I  wuz  down  at  de  T.P.  depot  at  Melville  jest 
watchin'  de  trains  go  by  an'  talkin  wid  my  friends.  De 
conversation  finally  got  'round  to  de  big  'gator.  Ole  Doc 
Luckett  says,  'Pinkum,  I  bet  dats  one  'gator  you  lets  alone.' 
I  tells  him  as  long  as  he's  talking  'bout  bettin'  why  don't  he 
jest  go  'head  an'  bet — dat  I'd  do  anything  wid  dat  'gator 
dat  he  bet  I  couldn't.  He  says,  'Well  Pinkum  dis  is  one 
time  you  is  let  yo'  big  mouth  overload  yo'  doubtful  talent. 
I  bets  my  house  'gainst  yores  dat  you  can't  catch  dat  'gator 
an  put  him  out  on  de  T.P.  tracks  ready  fuh  shipment.'  I 
recognizes  uh  sucker  when  I  sees  one,   an'   I  grabs  de  bet. 

"De  argument  is  so  hot  dat  by  de  time  us  gets  de  bet 
wound  up,  us  has  a  big  crowd  'round.  De  depot  agent  is  one 
uv  de  witnesses  an'  when  de  bet  is  finished,  he  runs  in  an 
puts  de  news  on  de  wire.  Before  I  left  fuh  home  I  gets  uh 
telegrah  frum  de  T.P.  bosses  axin'  me  to  put  off  de  rucus  'til 
dey  could  'range  fuh  uh  excursion  train  to  take  de  peoples  out 
to  Second  Lake  fuh  de  big  day.  I  'cepts  wid  de  condition  dat 
de  train  carries  uh  empty  baggage  car  fuh  me  and  de  'gator 
to  cum  back  in.  De  day  wuz  set  an  de  train  ticket  sale  looked 
like  me  an'  de  'gator  wuz  gonna'  have  to  share  de  baggage 
car  wid  some  uv  de  paid  fares.  ""Fuh  some  reason  de 
president   uv    de   T.P.    didn't   hear    'bout    de    affair    'til    de 


clay  before  it  wuz  tuh  come  off.  He  tclegramed  to  hold  up 
de  deal  'til  he  could  get  here  in  his  private  car  frum  Fort 
Worth,  Well  de  day  finally  come  when  de  excursion  headed 
out  tuh  Second  Lake.  It  wuz  loaded  to  de  steps  wid  peoples 
an'  'stead  uv  riding  in  de  empty  baggage  car  de  president 
made  me  ride  in  his  private  car  wid  him — kept  me  telling  him 
'bout  muh  'speriences  all  de  way  to  de  lake.  I  never  seed  a 
man  laugh  so  much  in  muh  life,  an'  I  don't  know  whut 
fuh,   'cause   de  Lawd  knows  I  wuz  telling  de  truth. 

"When  us  got  to  de  lake  everbody  unloaded  an  picked 
em  uh  good  place  to  watch  de  play.  Dey  wuz  all  in  uh 
stir  'bout  how  I  wuz  gonna'  ketch  dat  'gator.  Most  of  'em 
watched  me  pitiful  like  as  if  dey  was  looking  on  my  livin' 
carcass  fuh  de  last  time.  Old  Doc  Luckett  was  paradin'  up, 
and  down  hecklin'  me  and  actin'  like  he  wuz  ready  to  move 
into  his  new  home.  Lookin'  at  my  hand-ax — de  onliest  thing 
I  brung  along — he  axed,  'what  is  you  gwine  do,  skelp 
'im.'"'  I  didn't  bother  tuh  answer  'im  jest  went  on  'bout  de 
business  at  hand.  I  went  down  to  whar  de  big  'gator  wuz 
stretched  out  in  de  sun  looked  'im  ovah  good,  den  went 
into  de  bushes  an'  cuts  me  a  good  stout  pole  de  length  I 
figured  wuz  jest  right,  an'  another  long  slim  one  like  uh 
buggy  whip.  I  sharpens  both  ends  of  de  stout  pole  an'  goes 
back  to  de  big  'gator.  I  stands  right  in  front  uv  de  big 
rascal  wid  de  pole  in  mah  left  hand,  an'  wid  de  uther  I  gives 
'im  a  resoundin'  cut  'long  his  flanks  wid  de  whip.  His 
mouth  flew  open  like  he  was  fixin'  ter  take  in  uh  box-car. 
I  jest  simply  sets  de  pole  in  his  mouth  like  you  would  uh 
window  prop. 

"When  yuh  raises  uh  window  an'  puts  uh  prop  stick 
undah  hit,  hits  uh  cinch  dat  window  ain't  gwine  back  up  and 
let  de  prop  drap  out.  Hits  de  same  way  wid  a  'gator,  if  yuh 
gits  'im  to  open  his  mouf  whar  you  can  set  de  prop,  he'll 
nevah  open  hit  up  agin  so  dat  de  prop  draps  out — he 
always  clamps  down,  and  de  onliest  way  yuh  can  get  de  prop 
back  out  is  tuh  whip  'im  along  de  flanks  like  yuh  did  tuh 
begin  wid,  and  when  his  mouf  flies  open,  jerk  out  de 
prop.  Dats  de  secret  Doc  Luckett  an'   de  rest  didn't  know. 

"Well,  gettin'  back  to  de  'gator — he  flops  'round  uh 
little  but  I  holds  on  to  de  prop  an'  he  soon  gives  up.  I 
never  is  heerd  such  cheerin'  an'  gwine-on — you'd  really 
thought  I  had  done  sumptin.  De  rest  of  de  job  wuz  easy,  I 
jest  drug  de  big  scamp  out  to  de  track.  By  de  time  I  got  him 
up  side  de  baggage  car  Ole  Doc  Luckett  wuz  raizing  uh  big- 
ger disturbance  dan  all  de  res'  put  together.  He  wuz  wail- 
in' an'  bawlin'  'bout  his  pore  wife  and  chilluns  bein'  put  out 
in  de  cold. 

"If  I  is  got  one  truly  bad  fault,  hits  feelin'  sorry  fuh 
wimmins,  chillun,  an'  'gators — so  I  says  to  Ole  Doc:  'Luckett, 
if  you  is  willin  tuh  admit  dat  I  is  de  man,  maybe  us  can 
call  dis  bet  off. 

"Luckett  says,  'Pinkum,  if  dere  evah  was  de  man,  you  is  he.' 

"De  'gator  wuz  layin'  dere  peaceable  like — looked  as  if  he 
knowed  whut  us  wuz  sayin'.  He  had  uh  look  in  his  eyes  dat 
seemed  tuh  say  tuh  me,  'what  is  I  ever  done  to  you.''  Dat 
done  hit — I  turns  de  sorrowful  rascal  'round'  wid  his  head 
toward  de  lake,  whips  him  'long  de  flanks,  and  jerks  out  de 
prop.  He  didn't  need  no  one  tuh  tell  him  whut  tuh  do.  He 
hit  dat  lake  wid  a  mighty  splash  an'  he  an't  been  seen  to  dis 
day. 

"All  I'se  got  to  show  fuh  de  fracas  is  a  telegraph  I  got 
frum  de  T.P.  president  uh  month  or  so  later,  an'  hit  says 
'what  is  de  matter  down  dere  Pinkum,  is  you  run  outa' 
'gators?" 


FIRST  FISH  HATCHERY 

In  1882  the  Nebraska  Fish  Commission  concluded  the 
purchase  of  the  Romine  &  Decker  fisheries  near  Gretna  for 
$1,200.  Embracing  50.02  acres  of  land,  the  area  was  renamed 
■"Santee  Fisheries."  Today  it  is  known  as  the  Gretna  State 
Fish  Hatchery.  First  superintendent  was  M.  E.  O'Brien,  who 
was  hired  at  $750  per  year. 
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Easterly 

Warns 

Shockers 

by  Ednard   Waldo 


Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  game  agents  are  shown  with  this  powerful  shocking 
machine  which  practically  fried  the  fish  when  used  in  the  Amite  river  by  four 
men  who  are  out  on  $2,000  bail  each  for  the  offense.  Above  (left  to  right)  are 
agents  Prestley  R.  Mack,  Charles  R.  Harris,  Captain  Leonard  0.  New,  with  a 
36  pound  blue  catfish  taken  in  the  haul,  and  Agent  Harold  Schexnayder.  Other 
agents  on  the  arrest  not  in  the  picture  were  Mack  Sanders  and  E.  J.  Milton. 


■THIS  SEASON'S  FISH  shockers,  that  tribe  of  "good  sports" 

who  never  believe  in  giving  a  sucker  an  even  break,  are 
holding  their  own,  with  last  year's  record  topping  theirs  by 
one  arrest — but  not  for  long — Chief  R.  P.  Easterly  of  the 
enforcement  division  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  com- 
mission, promises. 

So  far,  Easterly  says,  there  have  been  25  arrests  for  fish 
shocking  in  the  state  since  August  1  as  compared  with  26 
for  the  same  period  in  1956,  and  he  is  going  on  an  all- 
out  offensive  with  his  wildlife  agents  to  stop  a  wholesale 
outbreak  of  violations.  "We  are  going  the  whole  hog  with 
the  commission's  planes  and  fast  boats  in  areas  where  fish 
shocking  is  known  to  be  most  widespread,"  Easterly  said. 
"At  present  we  are  concentrating  on  the  Atchafalaya  dis- 
trict, in  Iberia  and  adjoining  parishes,  where  fish  shocking 
violators  are  operating  with  souped-up  speedboats  in  at- 
tempts to  outrun  the  game  agents  who  spot  them.  The 
lawman  always  has  to  have  a  faster  car,  a  faster  boat  and 
be  a  little  tougher  than  the  violator  in  order  to  be  effective 
in  enforcement  and  that's  just  how  we  intend  to  catch 
these  fellows  who  are  making  it  hard  for  the  legitimate 
commercial  fishermen  who  don't  like  them  anymore  than 
we  do,"  Easterly  said.  "Arrests  for  1956,  for  fish  shocking 
violations,  reached  a  total  of  52  and  we  are  going  to  nip 
the  potential  violators  in  the  bud  if  possible,"  Easterly 
said.  Agents  are  working  in  smaller  craft  from  the  patrol 
boat  Black  Mallard  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Atchafalaya 
district  with  Supervisor  Lesma  Hebert  and  Captain  Charles 
■Ventrella  of  the  Sixth  district  directing  operations. 

Most  flagrant  of  the  violations  was  in  Washington  par- 
ish where  Special  Agent  J.  C.  Loveless  of  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  commission  was  fired  upon  three  times  by 
violators  while  attempting    to  bring  in  two  men. 

According  to  Loveless,  he  was  doing  some  sleuthing  on 
Pearl  River  in  the  early  morning  when  he  found  Donald 
Kelvin  Deakles,  age  29,  who  gave  a  Los  Angeles  address, 
although  he  is  known  to  be  residing  in  Mississippi,  and 
Thomas  Jack  Sullivan   of     New  Augusta,   Mississippi,   with 


a  shocking  machine,  motor  boat  and  two  dip  nets.  He  said 
he  took  both  men  to  their  car  and  then  put  the  confiscated 
equipment  into  his  truck  parked  nearby.  He  said  he  told 
them  to  get  into  their  car  and  follow  him  to  Covington 
where  he  planned  to  book  them  on  the  fish  shocking  charge. 

Loveless  said  that  when  he  started  walking  away  from  the 
pair  toward  his  truck,  three  shots  were  fired  behind  him 
in  quick  succession.  The  agent  said  he  "hit  the  dirt"  im- 
mediately. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  Loveless  said,  the  two  men 
sped  away  in  their  car.  Loveless  had  the  license  number 
of  the  sleek  new  automobile,  however,  and  radio  broadcasts 
were  sent  out  for  officers  in  the  area  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  the  men.  The  Mississippi  Highway  patrol  and  Forest 
county  sheriff's  office  were  also  put  on  the  alert. 

Several  hours  after  the  incident.  Captain  Thomas  D.  Ray- 
burn  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  enforcement  division 
who  had  been  searching  for  the  men,  was  radioed  by  In- 
spector Gray  of  the  Mississippi  Highway  patrol  that  he 
had  run  down  the  men  several  miles  east  of  Hattiesburg 
after  a  chase  in  which  the  speed  of  both  cars  reached  120 
miles    per  hour. 

Captain  Rayburn,  with  Game  Agent  Thomas  Kemp  of 
Bogalusa  and  Loveless,  proceeded  immediately  to  Hatties- 
burg and  picked  up  the  men  who  admitted  using  the  shock- 
ing machine  but  denied  shooting  at  Loveless.  The  two  men 
also  admitted  speeding  away  from  Loveless.  Inspector  Gray 
said  that  when  he  got  out  of  his  car,  following  his  120- 
mile-an-hour  chase,  he  went  to  Sullivan  with  gun  drawn 
but  neither  men  offered  any  resistance. 

Agent  Loveless  said  that  the  bullets  from  the  gun,  which 
he  said  was  a  pistol,  probably  whizzed  by  him  in  the  air 
because  he  was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  the  slugs.  It 
was  still  dark  when  Loveless  took  the  two  men  into  custody 
for  a  few  moments  making  him  a  hard  target  to  hit,  he  added. 
The  officers  said  they  found  no  gun  on  Sullivan  or  Deakles 
nor  was  there  one  in  the  car  when  they  were  apprehended. 
However,    Captain    Rayburn    said    he    had    learned    that    the 
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men  had  stopped  and  visited  some  friends  before  they 
were  arrested. 

Both  men  were  returned  to  the  Covington  jail  after  waiv- 
ing extradition  in  Mississippi  to  Louisiana  where  they  were 
charged  with  shocking  fish  with  an  electrical  device  and 
they  will  be  arraigned  in  22nd  District  Court  of  Covington 
and  charged  with    attempted  murder. 

In  another  arrest  Captain  Rayburn  and  Game  Agents  Leroy 
Seal  and  Tom  Kemp,  arrested  two  teen  agers  and  charged 
them  with  using    a  fish-shocking  device. 

The  arrest  came  near  midnight  on  Middle  Pearl  River. 
The  game  agents  said  they  had  been  investigating  com- 
plaints about  fish  being  shocked  in  the  area.  Rayburn  and 
his  men  went  into  the  water  in  a  boat  searching  for  several 
hours  before  they  found  the  two  youths  sitting  in  their 
boat  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  He  said  when  they  threw 
their  lights  on  the  boys'  boat,  the  youths  threw  a  six-bar 
telephone  into  the  water.  The  three  officers  said  they  found 
16  catfish  in  the  youths'  possession  and  said  they  admitted 
getting  them  with  the  telephone  device.  The  officers  re- 
turned to  the  scene  later  and  dived  for  the  device  with  no 
success. 

"The  fish  were  obviously  'telephoned'  ",  Rayburn  said, 
pointing  out  that  several  spots  on  the  fish  indicated  definite 
electrical  shocking.  He  said  that  the  youths  had  punched 
small  holes  in  the  fishes'  mouths  to  try  and  make  it  look 
like  they  had  caught  the  fish  on  a  hook.  Both  youths  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  without  first  going  to 
jail  and  returned  later  to  the  Covington  court  house  where 
they  posted  $500  bond. 

Largest  bond  ever  set  for  fish-shocking  violations  was 
made  by  four  offenders  who  are  out  on  bonds  totalling 
$8000  for  shocking  and  taking  catfish  in  the  Amite  river. 

According  to  Captain  Leonard  C.  New,  of  the  enforcement 
division,  who  led  the  raiding  party  with  Agents  Prestley 
Mack,  Mack  Sanders,  E.  J.  Milton,  Charles  R.  Harris  and 
Harold  Schexnayder,  the  fish  shockers  taken  in  this  arrest 
literally  "fried"  the  catfish  taken  with  a  super  powerful 
shocking  machine  powered  with  two  six-volt  auxiliary  bat- 
teries. "Every  one  of  the  24  catfish  confiscated  from  the 
fish  shockers  were  seared  with  large  red  blisters  and  their 
fins  were  burned  crisp,  so  powerful  was  the  charge  sent 
out  between  the  electrodes,"  New  said. 

Those  arrested  with  the  catch  which  totalled  111  pounds 
and  which  included  a  36  pound  blue  catfish  are:  Ellis  Smiley 
and  Roland  LeBeau  of  Prairieville;  Sidney  Joseph  Vaugn, 
Jr.,  and  Stanley  Alfred  Landry  of  Plaquemine.  The  four 
are  out  on  S2000  bond  each  and  are  awaiting  trial  in  the 
East  Baton  Rouge  District  Court. 


CONCORDIA  LEADS  IN  OUT-OF-STATE 

FISHING  LICENSE  SALES  IN   1955 

jV/IORE  OUT-OF-STATE  people  purchased  fishing  licenses 
in  Concordia  Parish  during  1955  than  did  the  natives 
according  to  records  of  the  Louisiana  'Wild  Life  and  Fishing 
Commission. 

Louisianans  bought  1,481  of  the  $1  variety  resident  fish- 
ing license,  while  anglers  from  out-of-state,  mostly  Missis- 
sippians,  purchased  3,  899;  2,763  were  for  the  non-resident 
$5  license  and  1,136  of  the  $2  or  seven-day  non-resident 
trip  license.  In  other  words,  our  neighbors  east  of  the 
Father  of  Waters  contributed  $16,087.00  to  fish  in  the 
productive  waters  of  Concordia  Parish. 

While  Concordia  Parish  officials  were  doing  a  landslide 
job  of  selling  fishing  licenses  to  out-of-state  anglers,  Jeffer- 
son Parish  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  failed  to  attract 
a  single  buyer  other  than  the  natives  who  purchased  10,731 
fishing  permits. 


Controlled   Hunting  Approved 
For   Ten    Management   Areas 


AT  THE  REGULAR  monthly  meetmg  of  the  Louisiana 
•^Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  held  in  New  Orleans 
on  October  1,  a  program  of  controlled  hunting  on  ten  wildlife 
management  areas  was  approved.  The  areas  scheduled  to 
have  controlled  hunting  are  operated  by  the  Pittman-Robert- 
son  section  of  the  Fish  and  Game  division.  Squirrel,  deer 
and  quail  hunting  will  be  provided. 

In  the  case  of  squirrel  and  deer  hunting,  the  areas 
will  be  opened  to  coincide  with  the  general  statewide  opening 
and  will  be  open  for  varying  periods  of  time;  quail  seasons 
will  be  held  during  the  last  ten  days  of  the  statewide  open 
season.  All  regulations  which  apply  during  the  regular  opm 
seasons  will  apply  to  hunting  in  these  areas.  In  addition, 
special  regulations  will  also  be  imposed.  Dogs  will  not  be 
permitted  in  the  hunting  of  deer  and  squirrels  and  written 
permits   will   be  required  of  all   hunters. 

A  breakdown  showing  the  areas  that  will  be  open  and 
the  game  species  concerned  follows: 
Name  of  Area        Squirrel  Deer  Quail 

Caldwell  Oct.   18-24 

Catahoula  Oct.   18-31*      Dec.   1-5** 

Evangeline  Oct.   18-31*      Dec.   1-7***   Feb.   1-10 

Grant-Rapides  Oct.   18-31* 

Jackson-Bienville     Oct.   18  -  31 

Red   Dirt Dec.   1  -  5**      Feb.   1  -  10 

Sabine  #1  Oct.   18  -  31* 

Sabine  #2  Oct.   18-  31* 

Union  Oct.   18-31 

*       These  areas  will   be   open   for  squirrel   hunting   during 

mornings  only. 

**     These  areas  will  be  open  from  Dec.   1  -  5  or  until  100 

buck  deer  are  killed — whichever  occurs   first. 

***  This  area  will  be  open  to   deer  hunting  for  bow  and 

arrow  hunters  only. 


How  It  All  Started 

Ever  wonder  how  the  expression  "hook,  line  and  sinker" 
originated  ?  Here's  Webb  Garrison's  version  of  the  beginning 
of  the  term  as  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  the  Fisherman 
magazine.  (Garrison's  article,  "How  It  All  Started,"  also 
deals  with  the  origin  of  many  other  terms  associated  with 
fish  and  fishing.) 

Records  are  lacking,  but  it  is  likely  that  fishermen  of 
ancient  times  had  devices  to  weight  their  hooks.  American 
Indians  developed  a  practice  of  shaping  special  stones  for 
such  use.  Hand-rounded  with  great  labor,  they  attracted 
the  interest  of  woodsmen  and  explorers.  Admiring  whites 
called  the  Indian  device  a  sinker;  the  name  had  never  been 
used  in  Europe. 

It  was  not  only  an  era  of  good  fishing  and  hunting; 
men  tried  to  outdo  one  another  in  telling  tall  tales  of  their 
adventures.  Davy  Crockett  legends  are  typical;  it  was  an  age 
when  the  fellow  who  could  tell  the  biggest  lie  was  regarded 
with  awe  and  admiration. 

A  tenderfoot  from  the  East  sometimes  bit  on  a  frontier 
yarn.  He  was  compared  with  a  hungry  fish  and  said  to  swal- 
low it  "hook,  line,  and  sinker."  By  1844,  the  colorful 
American  phrase  had  reached  England  and  was  being  used 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  describe  gullible,  uncritical 
listening. 


A  pelican  five  feet  long  and  weighing  25   pounds  has  a 
skeleton  which  weighs  only  23  ounces. 


The  egg  of  the  Ostrich  weighs  about  three  pounds  and 
the  empty  shell  is  large  enough  to  hold  the  contents  of  18 
eggs  of  the  domesticated  fowl. 
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An  Extra 

DUCK 

In    Your  Bag 


MORTON  SMITH,  biologist  and  water  fowl  leader  for  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission  who  has  been  on  loan  to  the  United  Staes  Fish  and  Wild- 
life service  on  their  duck  banding  project  in  Canada  reports  that  more  than 
43,000  waterfowl  were  banded  among  which  were  approximately  10,000  mallards. 


IF   EVERY  HUNTER   made   a  conscientious   effort  to  kill 

cleanly  and  to  pick  up  every  bird  that  dropped,  the  daily  bag 
limit  of  ducks  could  be  raised  by  at  least  one  and  possibly  more 
in  every  flyway.  Based  on  data  gathered  by  Federal,  state,  and 
private  agencies,  the  annual  waste  of  unretrieved  waterfowl 
is  at  least  a  disgraceful  25  per  cent. 

An  intensive  study  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
during  the  1955-56  season  showed  that  the  unretrieved  kill 
of  ducks  and  geese  that  season  totalled  3,070,964  birds,  or 
21  per  cent  of  the  total  national  bag;  and  this  included  only 
birds  knocked  down  within  sight  of  the  hunters.  X-ray  exam- 
inations of  wild-trapped  birds  indicate  that  a  staggering 
number  of  birds  fly  away  from  the  blinds  and  decoys  carry- 
ing wounds  that  later  prove  fatal.  In  an  Illinois  study,  35 
per  cent  of  nearly  two  thousand  mallards  examined  were 
carrying  one  or  more  shot  pellets. 

What  is  the  cause  of  crippling  loss?  How  can  it  be 
reduced .''  Two  questions,  simple  in  nature  but  involving  a 
mighty  tough  factor  to  work  with,  for  the  one  real  control- 
ling  element    in    the    "human    being." 

If  there  were  perfect  understanding  and  coordination  be- 
tween gun  and  man,  the  loss  of  cripples  would  be  within 
reason.  Where  reason  would  lie  is  debatable,  but  it  certainly 
shouldn't  be  25  per  cent.  We  always  will  have  some  crip- 
pling in  all  forms  of  shooting — it's  inevitable — but  as  sports- 
me  and  conservationists,  we  want  to  cut  this  loss  to  a 
minimum.  Primary  responsibility  for  waterfowl  waste  rests 
with  the  gunner. 

The  number  of  waterfowl  lost  can  be  correlated  with  the 
attitude  and  proficiency  of  the  hunter,  his  equipment,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  he  shoots.  Of  these  factors, 
the  hunter's  personal  attitude  governs  the  number  of  dead 


and  crippled  waterfowl  he  leaves  behind  him  to  such  an  ex- 
tent  that   other   factors   become   trivial. 

In  a  Pennsylvania  study,  Randall  found  that  novice  hun- 
ters have  a  higher  crippling  loss  than  the  average  or  veteran 
hunter,  owing  partly  to  such  causes  as  shooting  at  out-of- 
range  birds  and  using  inadequate  shot  loads.  The  loss  by 
the  average  and  veteran  hunter  was  reduced  by  more  than 
40%  when  retrievers  were  used. 

Few  of  us  go  through  a  season  without  having  cause  for 
self-reproach  over  unrecovered  crippled  and  dead  birds.  Even 
if  we  were  indifferent  to  the  humane  aspect,  we  could  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  idiotic  to  allow  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  total  annual  waterfowl  kill  to  be  wasted !  Maybe  a 
rundown  on  some  of  the  causes  of  crippling  will  strike  a 
chord  of  self-reproach  in  us,  and  when  the  same  situation 
arises  this  fall,  possibly  we  will  check  oursleves  in  time 
to  become  a  statistic  reducer  and  a  duck  saver. 

1.  Inability  to  judge  distance — This  undoubtedly  is  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  avoidable  loss.  Just  why  this  occurs 
in  gunner  after  gunner  involves  psychology  and  lack  of  shoot- 
ing experience.  The  hunter  who  shoots  at  all  out-of-range 
birds  and  occasionally  bags  one  is  not  demonstrating  skill 
but  mere  ignorance  in  the  proper  use  of  his  fowling  piece; 
the  sky  shooters  cripple  more  ducks  than  all  other  hunters 
put  together.  A  real  sportsman  waits  until  the  bird  is  well 
within  range  so  that  if  one  is  crippled  a  quick  second  or  third 
shot  will  help  erase  the  blunder  of  a  partial  hit.  The  extra 
shot  carried  in  many  duck  guns  should  be  reserved  to  rake  a 
cripple  the  moment  it  is  down. 

2.  Poor  marksmanship — This  hits  us  where  it  hurts!  For 
ten  months,  old  Betsy  sits  mouldering  in  the  cabinet  and 
then  on  the  legal  hour  of  the  opening  day  we  proceed   to 
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practice  on  live  birds.  We  have  just  enough  feel  to  get  the 
birds  in  the  outside  pattern  and  do  our  damage.  One  federal 
official,  who  has  observed  gunners  in  the  field  for  many 
years,  said  that  many  of  the  cripples  of  the  first  few  days 
are  caused  by  "good"  gunners,  but  "good"  gunners  who 
haven't  shot  since  last  season  and  consequently  the  first  day 
out  often  becomes  a  "sighting-in"  time  that  cost  plenty  of 
lost  ducks. 

3.  Inability  to  j'ljJge  the  range — Here  is  a  matter  that 
can  become  a  real  issue.  Our  modern  shells  are  hard-hitting, 
but  they  are  not  radar-guided,  nor  does  the  man  who  pur- 
chases a  box  of  long-range  shells  automatically  acquire  the 
skill  that  is  needed  for  pointing  the  gun  for  that  kind  of 
shooting.  A  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  proper  range  and 
killing  power  of  the  shooting  equipment  still  is  basic.  Even 
with  the  gun  loaded  with  long-range  shells,  let's  remember 
that  in  long-range  shooting  the  lead  is  the  thing  and  that  it's 
mighty  important  to  get  at  least  three  to  five  pellets  of  num- 
ber six  chilled  shot  into  a  duck  to  kill  cleanly.  Of  course, 
that  can  vary  with  the  size  of  the  duck  and  the  location  of  the 
pellet  penetration.  Longrange  shells  have  made  real  contri- 
butions to  good  sport  when  used  intelligently.  The  numerous 
devices  that  make  a  garden  spray  of  a  scattergun  must  come 
back  to  reality  and  should  not  imply  killing  at  foolish 
ranges.  Shooting  at  birds  that  are  out  of  range  is  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  avoidable  loss.  Why  is  this  done? 
Probably  because  the  hunter  simply  cannot  judge  distance. 
If  that  is  the  case,  he  should  pace  off  and  put  a  marker 
at  thirty  yards  (consistent  killing  range),  fifty  yards  (near 
maximum  consistent  killing  range)  and  seventy  yards  (out  of 
consistent  killing  range) .  Just  as  a  man  becomes  intimately 
familiar  with  his  automobile  and  the  maximum  speed  it 
will  endure,  so  must  he  recognize  that  his  gun  also  operates 
within  limits. 

4.  Failure  to  retriere  birds — The  causes  for  failure  to 
retrieve  birds  ranges  from  the  lack  of  a  retrieving  dog  to 
just  downright  piggishness,  in  cases  where  birds  are  shot 
just  for  target  practice  or  where  a  fellow  is  too  lazy  to 
exert  himself  to  pick  up  a  downed  bird.  Many  shooters  do 
not  own  or  use  dogs  and  must  rely  upon  their  own  resources 
to  retrieve.  All  is  well  if  the  bird  is  stone  dead  and  conditions 
are  such  that  either  boots  or  a  boat  can  be  used  to  pick  up. 
The  gunner  shooting  over  deep  or  tidal  water  without  boat 
or  dog  to  aid  in  retrieving  is  a  heavy  contributor  to  the  crip- 
ple loss.  It  takes  will  power  to  shove  out  after  a  downed  bird, 
especially  when  the  "limit"  still  is  to  be  reached  and  there 
is    danger    of    flaring    any    incoming    birds. 

Laws  designed  to  protect  the  birds  may  add  to  the  cripple 
loss.  The  present  law  does  not  allow  shooting  from  a  motor- 
propelled  boat  and  this  frequently  is  a  hardship  on  a  gunner 
who  wants  to  pursue  a  wounded  bird.  To  be  able  to  have 
the  necessary  speed  to  chase  a  wounded  bird  is  an  important 
factor  in  bird  recovery  and  also,  in  the  initiative  of  the 
individual  to  go  out.  This  regulation  merits  further  consider- 
ation and  it's  up  to  us  to  develop  the  solution.  The  Atlantic 
Waterfowl  Council  at  its  May,  1956,  meeting  unanimously 
supported  a  resolution  that  power  boats  be  allowed  to  re- 
trieve cripples  within  a  200  yard  radius  of  the  shooting 
position  or  blind. 

Failure  to  retrieve  birds  can't  be  passed  over  without  a 
few  words  about  the  "eatin'  ducks."  How  many  of  our 
smaller  and  "inferior"  ducks  are  knocked  down  before  the 
legal    limit   of    "good"    ducks    is    obtained.'' 

5.  Type  of  shooting — The  various  agencies  interested  in 
reducing  cripple  wastage  have  facts  that  show  the  effect  of 
different  types  of  shooting  on  cripple  loss. 

Pass  shooting:  The  highest  degree  of  shooting  ability  is 
necessary  for  successful  pass  shooting  and,  unfortunately, 
this  type  of  shooting  attracts  many  of  the  inexperienced 
gunners  and  thus  results  in  the  highest  cripple  loss. 

Decoy  shooting:  This  is  the  favorite  type  of  shooting 
method  and  is  best  suited  for  the  average  gunner.  If  a  gunner 
is  conscientious,  and  is  backed  by  a  dog,  the  cripple  loss  can 


A    good    retrieving    dog    will    fetch    many    cripples. 

be  held  quite  low;  again  dependent  as  is  all  other  shooting,  on 
weather  and  water  conditions. 

Jump  shooting:  This  type  of  shooting  is  a  favorite  with 
many  gunners  and  both  by  the  nature  of  the  sport  and  the 
situations  usually  encountered,  cripple  loss  is  relatively  light. 

Henry  Davis  of  the  Remington  Arms  prepared  a  yard- 
stick for  scoring  and  states  that  a  good  gunner  will  score 
50  per  cent  on  pass  shooting  or  over  tall  timber  and  will 
score  75  per  cent  when  shooting  over  decoys  or  jump 
shooting. 

6.  Period  of  season — Most  studies  indicate  that  early 
season  cripple  loss  is  the  most  severe.  We  can  attribute 
this  peak  loss  to  several  factors;  many  of  us  know  some 
secret  ones  of  our  own.  As  the  season  progresses,  the  vege- 
tation becomes  sparser,  the  birds  are  easier  to  find  and 
also,  the  gunners  who  persist  usually  are  dyed-in-the-wool 
shooters  who  know  how  to  point  and  swing  a  gun. 

In  many  aspects  of  the  whole  waterfowl  problem,  there 
are  comparatively  few  things  that  we  can  do  as  individuals 
to  help  waterfowl. 

Nevertheless,  as  far  as  cripple  and  dead  bird  losses  are 
concerned,  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  we  can  help  to 
reduce  this  tragic  loss  is  to  readjust  our  sights  and  our 
standards  of  sportsmanship. 

As  individual  gunners,  our  greatest  resoonsibility  and 
obligation  is  to  ourselves — to  make  ourselves  believe  and  feel 
like  real  sportsmen.  It's  a  feeling  that  we  all  know  and  one 
that  most  of  us  have  experienced  at  times.  In  discussing 
ideas  and  philosophies,  I  often  think  of  the  article  written  by 
the  late  H.  P.  Sheldon  in  Country  Life  (1940),  for  it 
illustrates  the  point:  "I  feel  that  I  have  an  extra  moral 
privilege  to  speak  frankly  on  this  subject,  for  in  the  past, 
I,  too,  have  fired  long-range  cartridges  in  a  long-range  gun  at 
a  long-range  duck  who  had  nothing  to  lose  but  his  life  or  his 
splendid  gift  of  flight.  He  had,  perhaps,  burst  his  shell  be- 
yond the  Arctic  Circle  on  a  night  when  the  Northern  Lights 
were  sweeping  long  fingers  of  cold  mysterious  fire  across 
the  firemament.  The  Great  Slave  Lake,  the  Touissant  Marsh 
where  the  slow  stream  of  that  name  empties  into  Erie: 
Currituck  Sound;  and  canebrakes,  bayous  and  piney  woods 
of  the  Deep  South,  and  a  winter  on  a  shallow  coastal  lake  in 
Louisiana.  Then  northward  again  to  the  Circle  with  a  mate, 
and  southward  again,  until  one  morning  on  Mattamuskeet  a 
far  flung  pettlet  of  number  four  shot  smashed  the  delicate 
articulation  of  his  right  wing  and  brought  him  down  to 
skulk  helplessly  amid  the  cattails  until  a  mink  found  him 
finally.  We're  not  cruel,  but  we  are  cruelly  thought- 
less." 
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Deer    populations    on    national    forests    have    Increased    from   70,000  in   1952  to  considerably  over  100,000,  thanks  to  abundance   of 
food    and    cover,    plus   state    protection. 


Place  of  Wildlife  On 

By  C.  Otto  Lindh 
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THAT  IS  THE  PLACE  of  the  wildlife  resource  on  Southern 
national  forests  ? 

By  charter  and  by  direction,  national  forest  lands  must 
serve  the  people.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  friends  and  neighbors 
who  differ  in  their  ideas  on  raising  children,  fertilizing 
lawns,  or  pruning  roses,  so  it  is  natural  that  there  are  differing 
concepts  among  people  on  hov.-  national  forest  lands  should 
be  managed. 

The  Forest  Service  policy  of  multiple-use  land  man- 
agement, developed  over  the  past  50  years,  is  the  yardstick 
used  to  redeem  its  responsibilities  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  United 
States,  their  children,  and  future  heirs. 

Many  uses  of  forest  land,  such  as  timber,  can  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents.  Other  values,  such  as  recreational  areas, 
have  no  such  concrete  measure,  but  they  are  no  less  important. 
Monetary  values  can  be  assigned  to  wildlife  in  terms  of 
equipment  expenditures,  licensing  fees,  etc.  But  how  shall  we 
measure  the  millions  of  hours  of  pleasure  in  search  of  the 
deer,   the  squirrel,  and  the  big  fish  you  almost  landed? 

To  further  complicate  the  picture,  the  relative  importance 
of  our  several  resources  is  constantly  shifting.  The  rapidly- 
increasing  demand  for  recreational  facilities,  used  by  hunters 
as  well  as  picnickers,  is  just  one  of  the  many  needs  the 
forest  is  called  on  to  meet. 

And  how  does  the  Forest  Service  fulfill  the  needs  of 
-wildlife,  the  nation's  wood  requirements,  and  necessary 
usable  water  for  the  downstream  city?  By  adhering  as  closely 
as  possible  to  a  multiple-use  concept  of  management.  The 
Service  policy  of  land  management  is  based  on  research 
results,  informed  public  opinion,  and  federal  legislation. 
It  is  designed  to  meet  the  long-range  needs  of  the  people. 


Some  groups  would  argue  that  timber  production  and 
wildlife  management  are  incompatible  on  the  same  area.  Such 
might  be  the  case  if  one  were  strongly  favored  over  the 
other.  But,  quoting  from  the  Forest  Service  Manual,  "Nearly 
every  activity  of  timber  management  affects  wildlife  manage- 
ment directly  or  indirectly.  By  including  wildlife  considera- 
tions in  timber  management  plans  and  timber  sale  contract 
stipulations,  the  two  are  coordinated  to  attain  greater  over-all 
public  benefits  from  national  forest  land  use." 

All  national  forest  land  is  considered  as  existing  or 
potential  habitat  for  those  forms  of  wildlife  needing  forest 
food  and  cover.  In  addition  to  the  habitat  provided  for 
land  birds  and  mammals,  there  are  many  miles  of  fine  trout 
waters  in  the  mountain  forests.  Lakes  and  streams  in  the 
more   southern    forests    support   other    forms   of   game   fish. 

The  Forest  Service  cooperates  with  the  state  game  and 
fish  departments  in  managing  the  wildlife  resources.  This 
partnership  provides  that  the  Forest  Service  have  primary 
responsibility  for  forest  habitat,  development  and  improve- 
ment, and  the  state  have  primary  responsibility  for  the 
wildlife  itself  through  protection,  restocking,  hunt  ad- 
ministration, etc.  Considering  the  complexities  of  the  prob- 
lem, this  partnership  functions  well  on  national  forest  land 
to  the  benefit  of  both  agencies  in  their  efforts  to  serve  the 
people. 

The  Forest  Service  has  wildlife  technicians  on  its  own 
staff  and  they,  together  with  the  state  game  technicians, 
develop  plans  or  guides  relating  to  timber  harvest  and  im- 
provement to  insure  correlation  with  wildlife  needs.  For- 
tunately, most  management  practices,  such  as  timber  harvest, 
non-commercial    improvement    cuttings    to    improve    growth 
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and  composition  of  the  stand,  and  prescribed  burning,  can  be 
handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  the  habitat  for  wild- 
hfe. 

Timber  cutting  offers  a  fine  opportunity  to  improve 
hving  conditions  for  wildlife.  Removal  of  trees  ready  for 
harvesting  creates  many  scattered  small  openings  in  which 
forage  and  wildlife  food  plants  respond  to  additional  light, 
thus  mcreasing  food  supply  for  several  wildlife  species. 

In  national  forest  timber  stands,  however,  there  is 
usually  a  mixture  of  merchantable  species,  unmerchantable 
species,  and  cull  trees  of  both.  A  timber  harvest  could  re- 
move the  mature  trees  of  the  more  desirable  species,  leaving 
a  residual  stand  composed  partly  of  deformed  individuals, 
runts,  and  weed  trees.  Now — the  question  is,  do  we  remove 
by  cutting,  girdling,  or  chemically  treating  all  of  these  low- 
quality  trees  in  order  to  bring  through  a  new  commercial 
timber  stand,  or  do  we  leave  them  to  crowd  out  better  timber 
and  reseed  the  area  with  poor  species  ?  If  timber  production 
were  the  sole  goal  on  national  forests,  the  first  of  these 
alternatives  would  be  the  answer.  But  what  of  multiple-use 
management?  Some  of  these  low-quality  or  weed  trees 
serve  the  wildlife  population  as  den  and  food  sources. 

So  back  we  go  to  the  management  plans,  designed  in 
collaboration  with  wildlife  technicians  for  guidance  of  field 
personnel.  Our  plans  dictate  that  only  such  trees  be  removed 
as  is  consistent  with  a  balanced  program  of  timber  produc- 
tion, habitat  management  for  wildlife,  water-shed  manage- 
ment, and  recreation.  Specifically,  the  instructions  call  for 
leaving  all  den  trees — and  a  den  tree  is  defined  as  a  tree  with 
one  or  more  hollows  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  trunk  (at 
least  10  feet  above  the  ground),  sufficiently  large  to  shelter 


squirrels  or  racoons.  Trees  with  hollow  trunks  or  open  butts 
are  not  classified  as  den  trees  as  they  are  poorly  suited  for 
that  purpose;  their  life  expectancy  is  limited  and  they  are  a 
menace  from  a  fire  control  standpoint.  Frequently,  den 
trees  are  game  food  trees  as  well  and  in  the  ab-.ence  of  den 
trees  on  an  area,  sound,  well-formed  food  trees  of  desirable 
species  capable  of  producing  mast  or  fruit  are  left. 

How  many  food  trees  of  what  species  should  be  left 
on  an  area  to  provide  a  suitable  habitat?  Here  n  where  no 
general  instruction  can  be  applied,  for  each  area  must  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits  and  on  the  basis  of  present 
knowledge  of  wildlife  specialists.  Twenty-three  years  ago, 
when  timber  stand  improvement  instructions  were  first  is- 
sued by  the  Service,  recognition  was  given  to  the  need  for 
providing  for  the  wildlife — to  the  extent  of  knowledge 
then  available.  As  research  facts  and  experience  show  better 
methods,  they  are  incorporated  into  management  plans. 

In  addition  to  general  regional  policy  instructions,  the 
forest  supervisor  of  each  national  forest  prepares  detailed  in- 
structions for  specific  units,  tailored  to  fit  each  set  of  con- 
ditions on-the-ground.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  ac- 
tivities on  a  national  forest,  compliance  with  instructions 
by  field   crews   is   frequently  checked   by  the   forest   ranger. 

Paradoxically,  fire — one  of  the  major  enemies  of  the 
forest — can  be  used  under  certain  conditions  by  skilled  tech- 
nicians to  improve  habitat  for  wildlife,  at  the  same  time  im- 
proving forest  growth  and  reducing  wildlife  hazard.  Fire, 
properly  used,  can  reduce  the  dense  underbrush  or  rough  in 
certain  pine  types  and  permit  the  growth  of  herbaceous  food 
plants. 

The  commercial  forest  area  on  the  national  forests  of  the 


Southern  National  Forests 
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Thousands   of   acres   of   young    white   oak   forest    produce   food    and     cover    for    wildlife. 
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South  totals  about  9.1  million  acres.  All  of  this  is  potential 
wildlife  habitat  and  the  wildlife  resource  has  its  proper 
place  in  management  plans.  About  7  percent  of  this  area  is 
reached  each  year  for  timber  harvest — giving  us  an  opportun- 
ity to  improve  the  habitat  as  the  timber  is  selectively  cut. 

The  residual  stand  on  about  one-third  of  the  area 
cut  is  in  need  of  further  work  to  provide  suitable  growing 
of  trees  for  the  future,  thus  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  more  specific  habitat  improvement  measures. 

Fire  is  prescribed  on  less  than  2i/^  percent  of  the  total 
acreage  each  year,  but  even  this  small  area  adds  to  the 
total  of  habitat  improvement  work. 

Two  and  a  quarter  million  acres  in  73  separate  areas 
are  designated  as  wildlife  management  areas.  These  areas 
generally  have  a  state  fish  and  game  representative  on  the 
job  to  work  with  the  Forest  Service  rangers  in  managing 
the  wildlife  resource  more  intensively.  Here  is  where  much 
of  our  experience  is  gained  in  handling  the  wildlife  and  in 
developing  criteria  for  their  needs. 

The  Forest-Game  Research  Needs  Committee  of  the 
Southeastern  Section  of  the  Wildlife  Society  is  even  now 
proposing  a  long-range  research  program  to  develop  better 
techniques  for  game  management.  The  several  leaders  in 
this  work  are  cooperating  closely  with  the  Forest  Service  to 
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lectively     cut     shortleaf     pine     stand 
attractive    habitat   for   many   forms 


Quail,  dove  and  pheasant  require  lots  of  cover  to  hatch 
their     eggs    and     raise    their    young. 

develop  the  best  possible  set  of  habitat  management  prin- 
ciples to  serve  until  the  proposed  research  results  are  avail- 
able. 

Then,  are  we  of  the  Forest  Service  completely  satisfied 
with  our  wildlife  management  program.'  No,  for  we  realize 
that  the  forest-wildlife  relationship  is  a  complex  one.  Many 
research  studies  have  been  made,  some  are  currently  under- 
way,  and  more  are  urgently  needed   right   now. 

Land  management  practices  under  the  multiple-use  con- 
cept are  bound  to  involve  some  compromise  on  the  part  of 
each  factor,  but  a  program  that  benefits  the  majority  is  far 
stronger  than  one  slanted  to  benefit  only  a  few. 

The  next  few  years  will  be  of  vital  importance  to  our 
wildlife  here  in  the  South.  The  trend  in  deer  population — often 
used  by  wildlife  specialists  as  an  indicator  species — is  up  on 
our  national  forests  from  70,000  in  1952  to  102,000  in  1956. 
Is  this  increase  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  increasing  hunter 
population.'  What  further  steps  can  be  taken  to  increase  the 
populations  of  both  large  and  small  game,  and  fish — always 
realizing  that  the  wildlife  resource  is  but  one  of  the  major 
"uses"  of  our  basic  multiple-use  policy? 

Wildlife  groups  and  those  individuals  particularly  in- 
terested in  game  management  on  our  national  forests  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  visit  the  national  forests  and  discuss  our 
management  practices  on-the-ground.  Many  such  groups  have 
examined  our  management  practices  in  the  past — their  counsel 
and  comments  have  been  invaluable  to  all  engaged  in  manag- 
ing the  public's  land.  Reprint  from  Forest  Farmer 
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Fawn    shares    food    with    Poochie    and    her    puppy. 


Poochie     stands     at     ease     while      Fav 


DOG  TAKES  A  DEER 


lyiRS.  ASWELL  CALK,  from  Creed,  in  Grant  Parish,  tells 
in  a  letter  how  a  fawn  deer  came  to  be  a  pet  at  the  David- 
son home  in  Fairfield  community: 

"One  afternoon  when  Mrs.  Judy  Davidson  and  Mrs. 
Jerry  Tunnel,  both  of  Route  1,  Colfax,  were  fishing  on 
Three  Branches,  Mrs.  Davidson's  dog,  Poochie,  started  bay- 
ing something  out  in  the  woods. 

"She  thought  it  was  a  snake  until  she  heard  a  little 
bleat  like  that  of  a  tiny  goat.  Then  she  and  Mrs.  Tunnel 
went  to  see  about  it,  and  there  in  a  fallen  tree  top,  to  their 
amazement,  was  a  tiny  fawn  with  lots  of  white  spots  on  it. 
It  seemed  all  alone  and  nearly  star\'ed  to  death. 

"Mrs.  Davidson  took  the  fawn  home  and  fed  it  on  a 
baby  bottle,  that  is  when  the  fawn  was  not  being  nursed  by 
Poochie,  who  recently  had  a  litter  of  puppies.  You  have  to 


see  this  to  really  believe  your  eyes.  .  .  a  mother  dog  feeding 
a  baby  deer  and  her  puppies  all  at  one  time." 

The  mammy  dog,  a  cross  between  German  police  and 
feist,  does  not  seem  to  mind  the  extra  mouth  to  feed  at 
meal  times,  according  to  Mrs.  Davidson.  She  added  that 
although  Poochie  had  four  puppies  to  begin  with,  she  now 
has  only  one.  The  other  three  were  given  away.  The  pups  are 
about  seven  weeks  old. 

The  little  deer,  which  had  been  at  the  Davidson  home 
four  days  when  pictures  were  taken,  is  thriving  in  its  new 
surroundings.  He  (it's  a  boy)  has  gained  about  five  pounds 
to  date. 

Bambi  (What  else  can  you  name  a  baby  deer?)  is  quite 
tame.  "When  the  fawn  and  the  young  pup  get  together, 
they  play  like  two  puppies,"  says  their  proud  owner. 


BAYOU  BODCAU 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

The  idea  or  practice  would  seem  to  concentrate  the  dove 
populations  but  at  the  same  time,  keep  the  quail  spread 
over  a  much  larger  area. 

Food  plantings  are  made  in  what  was  formerly  open-field 
areas.  For  some  of  these,  only  discing  is  needed  as  "this 
brings  back  many  types  of  food  plants.  In  other  locations, 
some  food  plantings  are  deemed  necessary. 

For  the  squirrel  hunters  who  may  be  interested  in  hunt- 
ing the  Bodcau  area  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  is 
some  10,000  acres  of  land  that  contains  good  squirrel  hunt- 
ing woods.  While,  at  this  time,  no  direct  squirrel  manage- 
ment is  underway,  actually  the  protection  of  the  mast-bear- 
ing trees  on  the  area  should  maintain  good  squirrel  popula- 
tions in  years  to  come.  As  it  has  been  pointed  out  many 
times  in  the  past  few  years,  the  harvest  of  surplus  supplies 
of  our  game  is  an  essential  tool  in  game  management  pro- 
grams and  this  will  be  brought  about  to  a  greater  degree 
by  building  access  roads  into  the  Bodcau  area. 

The  access  roads  will  consist  of     about  eight  miles  of  im- 


proved woods  roads  complete  with  concrete  culverts  at  all 
creeks  and  branches.  These  roads,  which  take  up  where 
state  and  parish  highway  systems  end  will  provide  access 
to  the  Bodcau  area  for  our  ever-increasing  hunter  public. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  serve  the  purpose  of  an 
open  invitation  to  all  the  hunters  in  the  vicinit)'  of  Bodcau 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  the  area  offers.  It 
is  also  to  be  hoped  that  in  years  to  come  when  more  and 
more  of  our  hunting  areas  become  posted  or  developed  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  through  the 
cooperation  of  Federal  Aid,  will  be  able  to  furnish  our 
hunting  public  with  many  additional  areas  such  as  Bodcau 
in  which  to  enjoy  Louisiana  hunting  at  its  best. 

The  commission  maintains  a  district  office  at  Minden  and 
the  supervisor,  John  L.  Haygood,  will  gladly  furnish  interest- 
ed hunters  with  any  additional  information  they  may  desire 
concerning  hunting  on  the  area.  The  address  is  P.  O.  Box 
224,  Minden,  Louisiana.  The  hunters  will  find  Haygood 
most  cooperative  and  well  acquainted  with  those  parts  of 
the  area  that  offer  the  best  hunting  possibilities. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  wildlife  clubs  and  members  m 
congressional  district  8  was  held  in  the  cit>'  of  Alexandria 
in  late  September.  The  rather  small  but  enthusiastic  group 
elected  George  Younger  as  8th  district  Veep  for  the  coming 
year,  and  selected  the  problem  of  pollution  abatement  as 
one  of  the  district  projects.  District  vice-president  Younger 
announced  he  planned  to  visit  all  of  the  clubs  in  his  area 
and  as  soon  as  practical,  plans  to  have  a  meeting  of  the 
officers  of  all  the  clubs  in  district  8. 

Several  biologists  with  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  attended  and  participated  in  the  meet- 
ing. The  biologists  presented  a  very  comprehensive  discus- 
sion of  the  wildlife  problems  and  plans  for  the  district. 
All  phases  of  the  conservation  projects  of  the  commission 
were  presented,  and  accepted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  group 
present. 

Lloyd  F.  Abadie,  Federation  president  recently  ad- 
dressed the  members  as  follows.  Abadie  said,  "You  have 
possibly  noticed  in  the  newspapers  that  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  is  acutely  concerned  with 
clarification  that  is  needed  in  many  of  the  hunting  and 
fishing  laws  and  more  particularly  with  the  laws  pertaining 
to  enforcement.  In  fact,  it  is  the  consensus  that  the  entire 
Title  56  of  the  Louisiana  Laws  should  be  rewritten  to 
correct  some  glaring  errors.  The  Federation  has  been  invited 
to  assist  in  making'the  necessary  recommendations  regarding 
these  changes." 

Abadie  concluded,  "The  Federation  has  passed  many 
resolutions  regarding  enforcement  and  game  and  fish  laws 
at  our  past  conventions.  Now  we  have  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing concrete  about  them  by  working  with  the  Commission. 
You  will  read  and  hear  more  about  this  later  and  of  course 
we  hope  to  have  all  of  the  recommendations  for  your  ap- 
proval at  the  convention  in  February.  It's  something  for 
each  club  to  be  thinking  about  and  studying  prior  to  the 
coming  meeting." 

The  19th  annual  convention  of  the  Louisiana  Wild- 
life Federation,  Inc.  has  been  set  for  February  14,  15  and  16, 
1958,  in  the  Captain-Shreve  Hotel,  Shreveport.  Final  plans 
for  the  meeting  will  be  announced  shortly,  however  the 
dates  selected  were  chosen  in  an  effort  to  avoid  conflicts 
with  the  important  national  meetings  to  be  held  early  in 
March.  In  this  manner  the  Federation  again  hopes  to  have 
prominent  speakers  from  important  national  and  state  agen- 
cies appear  on  the  program. 

Ed  Scates  won  top  honors  in  the  bass  division  with  a 
6  lbs.  1  oz.  beauty  in  the  annual  Baton  Rouge  Sportsmen's 
League  Fishing  Rodeo  held  on  Old  River  in  Pointe  Coupee 
Parish,  September  6-8.  Second  place  was  won  by  Abe  M. 
Rhodes  with  a  5  lb.  9  oz.  lunker,  and  a  5  lbs.  7  oz. 
largemouth  won  for  L.  C.  Kendrick  the  third  place  position. 
There  were  prizes  for  the  top  25  bass  and  the  25  th  place 
was  won  by  Louis  E.  Robert  with  a  3  lbs.  8  oz.  largemouth. 
Some  very  fine  fish  were  entered  in  the  bass  division  with 
many  a  real  "handshaker"  placed  on  the  scales.  The  top  25 
bass  averaged  4.35   pounds  which  is  a  lot  of  fighting  fins. 

E.  L.  Le  Feaux  and  A.  E.  Lawrence  both  entered  14  oz. 
bream.  Le  Feaux  was  awarded  first  place  however  as  his 
entry  was  registered  in  the  contest  prior  to  Lawrence's  bream 
which  was  accorded  second  place.  Third  place  in  the  bream 
division  was  won  by  Davis  H.  Carpenter.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  League  had  25  places  in  the  bream  division  and 
this  increase  of  ten  places  over  previous  years  proved  highly 


popular,  especially  v.-ith  the  many  ladies  and  youngsters  who 
competed  in  the  three  day  affair. 

A  1  lb.  1 1  oz.  Sac-a-lait  placed  first  in  that  division  and 
the  lucky  angler  on  the  other  end  of  the  pole  was  Daniel 
P.  Esnard.  Second  place  winner  was  J.  E.  EUerbe  with  a 
1  lb.  91/2  oz-  crappie,  and  third  place  went  to  Ted  Croswell. 
There  were  15  places  in  the  sac-a-lait  division  and  even  the 
12th  place  winner  caught  by  Mrs.  Doris  Goodman  weighed 
in  at   1   lb. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
League  acted  as  weighmasters  and  manned  the  scales  'round 
the  clock.  This  energetic  group  also  became  highly  skilled 
in  the  art  of  fish  cleaning — each  of  the  fish  weighed  in, 
except  first  place  in  each  division,  was  retained  by  the 
League  and  after  cleaning,  were  donated  to  various  worthy 
institutions  in  Baton  Rouge.  This  rule  of  the  League  keeping 
the  fish  for  such  distribution  was  instituted  this  year  for 
the  first  time  and  it  proved  popular  with  the  entrants. 
Many  persons  felt  this  was  a  most  worthy  cause  and  con- 
tributed whole  stringers  of  fish.  At  the  Board  meeting  held 
after  the  rodeo  the  directors  of  the  League  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion "thanking  and  commending  all  participants  who  so 
graciously  gave  their  catch  so  that  others  less  fortunate  could 
enjoy  them." 

First  place  in  the  Gar  Division  was  won  by  P.  M.  John- 
son with  a  13  lb.  two  oz.  "longnose".  Lloyd  Rivett's  six  lb. 
eight  oz.  "Goo"  was  tops  in  that  division.  Ed  Scates  also 
landed  the  largest  bar  fish  two  lbs.   nine  oz. 

Herbert  H.  Ducote,  Chairman  of  the  rodeo  summed  it 
up  when  he  reported,  "I  believe  that  this  year's  event  went 
quite  smoothly  and  was  enjoyed  very  much  by  all  who 
participated.  There  has  been  much  favorable  comment  by 
the  membership  and  general  public  concerning  the  rodeo  and 
the  way  it  was  conducted.  The  merchants  were  most  coopera- 
tive again  this  year  and  the  prizes  they  donated  were  substan- 
tial. 'We  are  deeply  indebted  to  each  of  the  merchants  for 
their  continued  support  of  this  event.  The  rule  of  the  League 
keeping  the  fish  for  distribution  to  charitable  institutions 
was  well  received  and  accepted.  I  recommend  that  in  our 
future    rodeos    this    practice    be    continued." 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, meeting  recently  set  up  a  special  fund  of  $20,000  for 
a  two-year  educational  program  on  the  Soil  Bank  and  on  the 
importance  of  conserving  water  and  wetlands-wildlife.  The 
following  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  authorized  the 
program  "Be  it  resolved  that  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion budget  and  appropriate  $20,000  to  be  expended  during 
the  next  24  months  to  promote  the  use  of  the  Soil  Bank  and 
Small  Watersheds  programs,  to  curtail  wetlands  drainage 
where  it  is  detrimental  to  the  long  range  economy  of  an 
area,  and  to  cooperate  with  all  agencies  and  organizations 
in  an  educational  program  to  promote  sound  conservation 
practices  which  will  redound  to  the  economic  and  recreation- 
al welfare  of  this  nation."  Executive  Director  Ernest  Swift 
said  that  before  initiation  of  the  new  project  he  will  seek 
the  suggestions  of  state  wildlife  agencies,  especially  those 
with  abundant  or  important  wetlands  habitat,  and  other  con- 
servation groups. 


On  Saturday,  October  5th  from  6:00  A.M.  to  12  noon 
the  Baton  Rouge  Sportsmen's  League  staged  its  annual  Kids 
Fishing  Rodeo.  It  was  by  far  the  best  ever.  It  was  held  on  a 
3V2  ^'^^^  I^l^s  known  as  Cowsar's  Lake  near  the  Nesser  over- 
pass. The  official  registration  list  indicates  269  youths  partici- 
pated.  There  were    105    fish  caught  and   entered,   including 
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U    bass,   66   bream,    6   catfish   and    21    eel.   The   kids   were 
treated  to  free  soft  drinks  by  the  League  and  various  donors. 

The  three  main  prizes  were  bicycles.  There  were  five 
prize  classes  for  boys  age  0  to  9,  and  six  prize  classes  for 
boys  9  and  under  16  years  of  age.  Similar  prize  classes  for 
the  same  age  groups  were  set  up  for  the  girls.  The  11  winners 
in  the  boy's  division  will  draw  for  a  bicycle,  the  11  winners 
in  the  girl's  division  will  draw  for  a  "bike".  The  other 
bike  will  be  drown  for  by  the  kids  that  fished  and  registered, 
of  course  only  1  bike  can  be  won  by  any  one  child.  Suitable 
prizes  in  each  of  the  11  classes  will  be  awarded  both  boys 
and  girls.  Some  of  the  prizes  donated  by  various  cooperative 
merchants  include  trophies,  fishing  tackle,  toys,  gift  certifi- 
cates, free  tickets  to  movies  and  cash.  The  cash  was  used  to 
purchase  additional  prizes  "to  fill  in  and  round  out"  the 
various  prize  classes. 

Ken  Aimes,  a  newcomer  to  the  League's  Board  was 
chairman  of  this  most  successful  kids  fishing  rodeo.  He 
was  assisted  by  Norwood  Sanders,  Prexy  of  the  League  and 
■Veeps   Tommy    Lang   and    Herbert    Ducote. 

First  place  in  the  boys  division  0  to  9  was  won  by  Ken 
Tuminello,  three  years  old,  with  a  five  and  one-half  oz.  eel. 
In  the  nine  to  15  year  old  boy's  division,  Martin  N.  Fritcher, 
Jr.,  won  first  place  with  a  one  lb.  five  and  one-half  oz.  bass. 
Martin  is  11  years  of  age.  In  the  girls  0  to  9  age  group,  three 
year  old  Carol  Jeanette  Turk  won  first  place  with  her  one  lb. 
two  and  one-half  oz.  bass.  In  the  girls  9  to  15  age 
group,  Carolyn  Hood,  age  10  won  first  place  with  a  three 
and  one-half  oz.  catfish.  To  all  the  winners  our  congratula- 
tions, we  trust  all  that  fished  had  a  good  time. 

At  its  regular  fall  meeting  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  La.  Wildlife  Federation  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

■WHEREAS,  The  United  States  Na\7  has  unwarranted 
designs  on  some  640,000  acres  more  or  less,  of  the  best 
remaining  marshlands  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  a  bombing 
and/or  gunnery  range ;   and 

■WHEREAS,  The  tract  of  land  in  question  comprises 
the  Rockefeller  Game  Refuge  (80,000  acres),  the  State  Game 
Refuge  (13,000  acres)  and  the  Audubon  Game  Refuge  (26,- 
000  acres)  and  smaller  private  refuges — in  fact,  all  lands 
that  have  been  set  aside  with  profound  wisdom  for  the 
protection  and  perpetuation  of  wildlife  on  a  long  range, 
comprehensive  plan ;   and 

■WHEREAS,  These  refuge  lands  and  the  air  space  above 
them,  are  needed  in  their  wild  state  to  maintain  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  which  by  treaty  with  Great  Britian, 
Canada  and  Mexico  is  obligated  to  preserve  the  various 
species  of  migratory  birds  and   fowl;   and 

■WHEREAS,  More  than  1,500,000  ducks  alone  use  these 
refuges  and  adjacent  lands  as  wintering  grounds,  and  more 
than  35%  of  the  total  Blue  Goose  population  of  the  world 
are  dependent  upon  the  food  and  protection  there;  and  the 
area  supports   an   important   fur   trapping   industry;    and 

WHEREAS,  Published  reports  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  state  that  more  refuge  areas  are  needed  and  that 
existing  refuges  should  be  made  more  attractive  and  usable  for 
wildlife;   and 

WHEREAS,  Use  of  the  area  and  the  air  space  above  it  as 
a  range  would  destroy  the  wildlife  and  wildlife  value  of  the 
area ;  reduce  the  outdoor  pleasure  of  countless  numbers  of 
hunters  in  at  least  18  States;  and  reduce  the  income  of 
numerous  merchants,  guides,  and  others  dependent  upon 
expenditures  for  goods  and  services  by  those  enjoying  the 
Out-of-doors  in  at  least   18  States;   and 

WHEREAS,  This  tract  of  land  desired  for  a  bombing 
and/or  gunnery  range  takes  in  eight  proven  oil  fields  that 
provide  a  livelihood  for  many  citizens  and  provide  monetary 
support  to  our  state's  educational  system;   and 

WHEREAS,  ■Viewed  from  a  commercial  standpoint  this 


land  supports  some  of  the  best  waterfowl  hunting  in  the 
nation  and  its  loss  will  rob  the  public  also  of  two  large 
fishing  areas  which  are  also  important  from  a  recreational 
standpoint;   and 

WHEREAS,  Such  action  by  the  U.S.  Navy  will  destroy 
the  communities  of  Pecan  Island,  Cow  Island,  Esther,  Henry 
and  Intracoastal  City;  it  will  destroy  the  value  and  make 
useless  the  important  intracoastal  waterway;  it  will  make  use- 
less various  roads  and  two  consolidated  schools  and  cause  450 
families  to  move  and  leave  their  chosen  dwellings;  and 

WHEREAS,  We  the  members  of  the  Louisiana  Wild- 
life Federation,  Inc.,  feel  that  with  such  valuable  resources  at 
stake,  important  to  the  individual,  the  state,  the  nation,  and 
the  continent,  the  United  States  Navy  has  demonstrated  very 
poor  judgement  in  even  considering  such  an  area  for  the 
purposes  intended  or  has  purposely  intended  to  annihiliate 
civil  liberties  and  possessions  by  most  deceitful  military 
methods   and   misuse   of  military   privileges   and   force;    now 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation,  Inc.,  goes  on  record  on  September  21, 
1957  as  being  unalterable  opposed  to  the  use  of  this  area  by 
the  United  States  Navy  for  a  gunnery  and/or  bombing  range; 
and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Air  Space  Sub-Committee  of  the 
C.A.A.;  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation; Louisiana's  Congressional  Delegation;  and  other  in- 
dividuals and  agencies  to  be  determined  by  the  President  of 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  Inc. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  the  sum  of  SI  20  was 
voluntarily  contributed  by  the  representatives  of  various  clubs 
to  finance  sending  personal  representation  at  any  hearing  to 
be  held  on  this  matter.  In  addition,  three  clubs  pledged 
SlO  each  to  help  defray  such  expense. 

Marion  White,  president  of  the  Webster  Parish  Wild- 
life Association  captured  top  honors  in  the  expert  division 
of  the  10th  annual  Caddo  Wildlife  Federation  Duck  Calling 
Contest,  White  won  over  60  other  contestants.  Approximately 
300  persons  crowded  into  the  Shreveport  museum  auditor- 
ium  to  witness   or   participate   in   the   popular   event. 

Other  winners  included:  Junior  Division — 1st,  Wren 
Cohenauer;  2nd,  Roger  Wilson;  3rd,  Jerry  Jojeane.  Novice 
Division — 1st,  'Warren  Gholson;  2nd,  Gerald  Turner;  3rd, 
Jackie  Laborde.  Expert  Division — 1st,  ■White;  2nd,  Pat  Cul- 
verhouse;  3rd,  Judge  Hanson. 

Claude  Matherne  won  the  best  all-around  fisherman 
trophy  in  the  8th  annual  Redfish  Rodeo  sponsored  by  the 
Terrebonne  Sportsmen's  League.  Matherne  entered  the  sixth 
largest  redfish  and  third  largest  speckled  trout  to  cop  the 
title.  His  redfish  entry  weighed  16  pounds  and  his  trout 
tipped  the  scales  at  three  pounds  10  ounces,  stated  Louis  E. 
Routier  general  rodeo  chairman. 

Nolan  Poiencot  entered  the  largest  redfish  which  weighed 
28%  pounds.  T.  D.  Odom  was  second  with  a  27  lb.  10  ounce 
red.  Stanwood  Duval  placed  third  in  the  redfish  division  with 
a  25  pound  red.  The  largest  speckled  trout  which  weighted  in 
at  five  and  one-half  pounds  was  landed  by  Teles  Fonseca. 
Alfred  Pellegrin  entered  the  largest  sheepshead,  a  seven 
pound  five  ounce  catch.  Emile  J.  Pitre,  weighed  in  the  largest 
drum,   a   50  pound  beauty. 

L.  C.  Mattel,  president  of  the  Terrebonne  League  ad- 
vised that  Paul  Le  Compte  won  the  entrance  prize  which 
was  a  16  ft.  hull,  trailer  and  35  h.p.  motor.  The  special 
fisherman's  prize,  a  21  inch  television,  was  won  by  Stanwood 
Duval.  Louis  Pontiff,  Jr.,  won  the  Junior  Division  Redfish 
trophy  with  an  entry  that  weighed  close  to  nine  pounds. 

This  event  sponsored  annually  by  the  Federation  at 
Crowley  the  day  prior  to  the  International  Duck  Calling 
Championship    is    a    most    popular    contest.    The    title    this 
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year  was  won  by  Noah  Schexnider  of  Sulphur  who  was 
presented  a  $100  check.  Second  place  winner  was  Ernest 
Meaux  of  Kaplan  who  won  $50.  J.  D.  Russell,  Baton 
Rouge,  placed  third  and  was  awarded  $25.  By  virtue  of 
winning  the  state  title,  Schexnider  will  compete  in  the  finals 
of  the  International  Contest  without  having  to  call  in  the 
preliminaries. 

Judges  for  the  event  were  Ray  Corney,  Lafayette ;  Z.  T. 
Cart,  Crowley;  Fred  Parnell,  Baton  Rouge;  Ellis  Stansel, 
Gueydan  and  G.  J.  Wyatt,  Crowley.  W.  McFadden  Duffy, 
New  Orleans,  was  scheduled  to  be  a  judge  but  was  unable  to 
attend  due  to  illness.  Harry  Gates  of  Lake  Charles  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

In  the  finals  the  competetion  was  close,  only  a  few 
points  separated  the  winners  from  the  other  finalists.  J.  C. 
Thibodaux  of  Crowley  placed  fourth  and  Louis  D.  Miller 
was  fifth. 


One  of  the  more  popular  events  sponsored  by  the  New 
Orleans  Sportsmen's  League  is  their  annual  duck  and  goose 
calling  clinics.  Over  250  persons  attended  the  first  of  a  series 
of  three  clinics.  Expert  tutors  conduct  the  sessions  and  offer 
practical  individual  and  collective  instructions  to  help  the 
callers,  Gus  Elmer,  Jr.,  League  Prexy  stated.  For  many 
persons  the  lessons  present  the  first  real  instruction  is  how 
to  use  a  call  properly,  for  others  the  clinics  were  a  polishing  up 
for  the  annual  League  contest  which  was  held  October  24 
in  the  grand  ball  room  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel. 


Club  President  Bud  Tidwell  said  "the  exhibit  of  the 
Ouachita  Wildlife  Club  at  the  Ouachita  Parish  fair  was  the 
biggest  one  ever  put  on  by  the  unit  and  took  up  the  entire 
rear  end  of  the  building  at  the  Monroe  fairgrounds."  This 
true-to-life  presentation  of  wildlife  was  arranged  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Ouachita  Unit  of  the  Federation.  Lloyd  Voories 
and  Prof.  Ed  Whatley  served  as  co-chairmen  of  the  arrange- 
ments committee. 

In  addition  to  numerous  mounted  specimens  several  live 
animals  were  placed  on  exhibit,  including  a  live  bobcat.  Also 
exhibited  was  a  "talking  crow"   and  an  alligator. 


Shooters'  Glossary 

SHOTGUN:    A   smooth-bore    (no   rifling)    firearm  which 

shoots   a  large   number   of  small   shot    (pellets) 

rather  than  a  projectile  (bullet) . 
CENTER-FIRE  RIFLE:   A  cartridge-firing  rifle  with  a 

primer    centered    in    the    back    of    the    shell    or 

case. 

RIM-FIRE  RIFLE:  A  cartridge-fuing  rifle  in  which  the 
priming  composition  is  contained  in  the  outside 
rim  of  the  shell — the  rim  of  the  circle.  Rule 
of  thumb — usually  a  .22  caliber  rifle. 

CARTRIDGE:  The  complete  "shell"  containing  the  bullet, 
or  lead  front  part  that  is  fired  out  the  muzzle, 
and  the  "jacket"  in  which  the  bullet  and  powder 
are  inserted. 

PLINKING:  Shooting  a  .22  caliber  rifle  of  any  type  for 
fun,  under  safe  conditions — firing  at  tin  cans, 
on  ranges,  etc. 


Pursued  foxes  have  been  known  to  leap  on  the  back  of 
a  sheep  and  ride  for  some  distance  in  an  attempt  to  break 
the  scent  left  by  the  glands  on  the  feet. 


Muskrats   are   powerful   swimmers   and   when   changing 
localities    prefer    to    travel    in    water    rather    than    overland. 


BIRD  WATCHERS 

[Continued  jrom  Page  7) 

Swallows,  Eastern  Hermit  Thrushes,  Golden-winged  War- 
blers, Eastern  Savannah  and  Eastern  Vesper  Sparrows. 

It  isn't  hard  to  spot  our  winter  songbirds  if  you  look  for 
them  where  they  ordinarily  should  be.  Ornithologists  usually 
know  when  the  bird  flights  arrive  and  where  the  birds  first 
concentrate,  ask  one,  or  a  bird  watcher,  they  will  know.  If 
you  are  a  beginner  at  bird  watching  or  photography  you 
should  limit  the  number  of  birds  you  are  likely  to  see  and 
become  familiar  with  them  before  trying  to  identify  more 
or  seek  other  locations.  When  you  become  more  proficient 
you  can  branch  out  and  find  a  larger  variety  of  birds  to 
identify. 

During  migration,  birds  select  a  spot  that  makes  them 
feel  at  home  and  provides  enough  food  to  stay  or  continue 
their  journeys.  At  these  times  the  birds  are  more  easily 
observed  because  they  are  tired  and  more  tolerant  of  human 
beings.  Often  they  stop  at  unexpected  places  and  this  makes 
bird  watching  the  more  exciting. 

For  eons,  before  man  came  with  his  "improvements", 
birds  and  other  wildlife  got  along  pretty  well  building 
their  own  homes  and  nests  and  locating  their  own  foods. 
However,  the  encroachment  of  civilization,  the  clearing  for 
agriculture,  drainage  and  shrinking  of  the  woodlands  by 
man  has  greatly  diminished  their  domain.  Many  species 
have  disappeared  forever  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  yet 
others  are  making  a  comeback  with  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection afforded  them.  They  are  becoming  adapted  to  man 
and  his  ways.  Witness  for  an  instance  the  Chimney  Swift 
who  has  almost  abandoned  its  hollow  tree  for  the  man 
made  device  from  which  it  gets  its  name.  The  House 
Wren  and  the  Purple  Martin  are  now  long  established 
tenants  in  man  made  homes  and  in  Louisiana  there  is  no 
more  fitting  example  of  what  birds  will  do  when  encouraged 
than  the  famous  Bird  City  of  Avery  Island  where  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Egrets  and  other  once  almost  extinct  species 
of  birds  now  thrive  on  man  made  sanctuaries.  The  beautiful 
Wood  Duck  is  making  a  sensational  comeback  through  pro- 
tection and  has  availed  itself  of  the  thousands  of  nesting 
boxes  placed  throughout  its  nesting  territory  which  have 
taken  the  place  in  many  instances  of  the  traditional  hollow 
trees. 

In  the  garden  songbirds  may  be  attracted  and  observed  by 
the  offering  of  food  and  lodging.  A  well-placed  and  well- 
watered  bird  bath  with  a  nearby  feeding  place  kept  filled 
the  year  round  and  some  nesting  boxes  placed  in  the  back- 
ground will  almost  assure  the  bird  lover  of  both  a  permanent 
and  floating  population  of  songbirds.  Fruiting  plants  and 
shrubs  such  as  viburnum,  privet,  multiflora  rose  and  many 
others  will  also  afford  food,  shelter  and  protection  and 
you  will  find  that  when  provided  such  encouragement  the 
birds  will  take  over  with  amazing  rapidity. 

The  neophyte  bird  watcher,  free  lance  ornithologist,  bird 
finder  or  whatever  he  may  wish  to  style  himself,  need  not 
be  lost  as  to  where  to  secure  information  concerning  his 
new  hobby.  He  may  affiliate  himself  with  the  Louisiana 
Ornithological  society  of  which  there  are  chapters  in  New 
Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge.  In  Shreveport  there  is  a  chapter 
of  the  Society  for  Nature  Study  which  operates  in  a  similar 
capacity.  At  Baton  Rouge,  meetings  are  held  where  museum 
specimens  are  studied  as  an  aid  for  enthusiasts  wishing  to 
spot  birds  which  are  to  be  seen  in  particular  seasons.  Those 
desiring  to  participate  in  such  activities  should  write  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Louisiana  Ornithological  Society, 
Museum  of  Zoology,  Louisiana  State  University,  annual  dues 
are  Si. 00. 


The  skunk   is  usually   a  silent  animal  but  can   utter   a 
low,  scolding  growl  when  not  overly  excited. 


The  Amazonian  water  frog  belongs  to  a  group  of  amphib- 
ians that  lack  a  tongue  and  live  exclusively  under  water,  only 
coming  to  the  surface  to  breathe. 


Louisiana  Conservationist 


Louisiana  Hunting  Regulations  For  1957-1958 


Resident'  Game   Birds   and   Animals 


SQUIRRELS:  October  18,  1957  to  January  15,  1958  —  10 
per  day;  possession  limit  20.  Contingent  on  the  fire  condition 
of  the  woods  —  possible  10-day  delay. 

RABBITS:  November  13,  1957  to  February  10,  1958;  5 
per  day. 

BEAR:  Closed. 

QUAIL:  December  1,  1957  to  February  10,  1958  —  10 
per  day;  possession  20. 

TURKEY:  Regulations  for  this  season  are  to  be  set  in 
January  1958  when  dates  and  parishes  are  to  be  announced. 

DEER:  1  buck  per  day;  2  bucks  per  season;  dates  given 
below: 

The  general  statewide  deer  season  will  open  on  December 
1,  1957  and  run  for  variable  periods  of  time  according  to  the 
deer  population.  All  game  Management  Areas  will  be  closed 
unless  otherwise  specified.  Only  those  areas  specifically  desig- 
nated below  will  be  open  to  deer  hunting  for  the  period  indi- 
cated: the  remainder  of  the  State  will  be  closed. 

Nov.  15  -  Dec.  16,  1957  inclusive:  St.  Tammany  Parish. 

Nov.  15 -Dec.  26,  1957,  inclusive:  Vermilion  Parish;  St. 
Mary  Parish;  Terrebonne  Parish;  Ascension  Parish;  St.  John  the 
Baptist  Parish;  St.  James  Parish;  St.  Charles  Parish;  Jefferson 
Parish;  Plaquemines  Parish;  St.  Bernard  Parish;  Orleans  Parish 
I  area  bounded  by  Cut  Off  Road,  Ammunition  Dump  fence, 
Mississippi  River  and  Plaquemines  Parish  line)  ;  Livingston  Par- 
ish (south  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190)  ;  Tangipahoa  Parish  (south  of 
U.  S.  Hwy.  190). 

Dec.  1  -  Dec.  7,  1957  inclusive:  Washington  Parish;  Rapides 
Parish  -  south  and  west  of  Red  River;  Sabine  Parish  (west  of 
the  following  described  line:  U.  S.  Hwy.  171  from  Vernon- 
Sabine  Parish  line  to  Florien,  west  on  La.  Hwy.  474  to  Dess 
and  across  to  Negreet,  north  of  La.  Hwy.  476  to  Junction  of 
La.  Hwy.  6,  then  west  on  La.  Hwy.  6  to  Junction  of  La.  Hwy. 
475,  then  north  to  Zwolle  and  north  on  U.  S.  Hwy.  171  to 
Sabine-DeSoto  line);  Lincoln  Parish  (south  of  U.  S."  Hwy.  80 
and  west  on  L^.  S.  Hwy.  167;  Claiborne  Parish  (the  area  en- 
closed by  U.  S.  Hwy.  79  from  Arkansas  line  to  Homer  and  La. 
Hwy.  9  from  Homer  to  Arkansas  line)  ;  Jackson  Parish  (all  of 
parish  except  the  area  enclosed  by  La.  Hwy.  4  from  Weston  to 
Chatham,  thence  along  La.  Hwy.  146  to  Vernon  Lookout  Tower, 
thence  along  the  road  to  Beech  Springs,  and  thence  along  La. 
R\v\.  542  and  811  to  Weston);  Caddo  Parish  -  STILL  HUNT- 
ING ONLY  (north  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  80  and  west  of  La.  Hwv.  1)  ; 
Bossier- Webster — STILL  HUNTING  ONLY  (the  area  enclosed 
by  La.  Hwy.  3  from  Arkansas  line  to  Plain  Dealing,  La.  Hwy.  2 
from  Plain  Dealing  to  Sarepta  and  La.  Hwy.  7  from  Sarepta  to 
Arkansas  line)  ; 


Dec.  1  -  Dec.  14,  1957  inclusive:  Vernon  Parish  (we:st  of 
U.  S.  Hwy.  171;;  Barksdale  Air  Force  Bane  in  Bos:sier  Pari.sh. 

Dec.  1  1957 -Jan.  1,  1958  inclusive:  Morf;hou:se  Pari:sh; 
West  Carroll  Pari.^h;  East  Cairoll  Parish;  Madison  Parirsh;  Ten- 
.sas  Parish;  Concordia  Parish;  Union  Pari.sh  (east  of  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  from  Arkansas  line  to  Litroe  to  Sterlington)  ; 
Franklin  Parish  (east  of  La.  Hwy.  15;;  Catahoula  Parish  feast 
of  Ouachita,  Boeuf  and  Black  Rivers  and  .south  of  U.  S.  Hwy. 
84)  ;  LaSalle  Parish  (south  of  Old  River  and  Catahoula  Lake)  ; 
West  Feliciana  Parish  (west  of  Mis.si.ssippi  River)  ;  Avoyelles 
Parish. 

Dec.  1  -Jan.  10,  1957  inclusive:  St.  Landry  Pari.sh;  Pointe 
Coupee  Parish;  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish;  Iberville  Pari.sh;  St. 
Martin  Parish;  Iberia  Parish;  Lafayette  Parish;  Assumption; 
and  LaFourche  Parish. 

Dec.  2  -  Dec.  7,  1957  inclusive:  Allen  Parish  (north  of  U.  S. 
Hwy.  190) 

Dec.  2  -  Dec.  8,  1957  inclusive:  Beauregard  Parish  (east  of 
La.  Hwy.  27)  ;  Evangeline  Parish. 

Dec.  2,  1957 -Jan.  10,  1958  inclusive:  Beauregard  Parish 
(west  of  La.  Hwy.  27)  ;  Calcasieu  Parish  (west  of  La.  Hwj-.  27; 

Dec.  6,  1957  to  Jan.  1,  1958  inclusive:  Winn  Parish  (south 
of  U.  S.  Hwy.  84  and  east  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  167;  ;  Grant  Parish 
(west  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  165  and  north  of  La.  Hwy.  8;  ;  Natchito- 
ches Parish  (the  area  closed  by  La.  Hwy.  6  from  Hagewood  to 
Natchitoches,  La.  Hwy.  1  from  Natchitoches  to  Derry,  La.  Hwy. 
119  from  Derry  to  (Jorum,  the  road  from  Gorum  "to  Mink  to 
Kisatchie  and  from  Kisatchie  to  Hagewood  on  La.  Hwy.  117) 

'' Catahoula  National  Wildlife  Management  Preserve  in 
Winn  and  Grant  Parishes  will  be  open  for  a  five  (5)  day  period 
or  until  100  buck  deer  are  killed,  whichever  occurs  first — be- 
ginning on  Dec.  1.  STILL  HUNTING  ONLY. 

*Red  Dirt  National  Wildlife  Management  Presei-ve  in  Nat- 
chitoches Parish  will  open  for  a  five  (5)  day  period  or  until 
100  buck  are  killed,  whichever  occurs  first — beginning  on  Dee. 
1.  STILL  HUNTING  ONLY. 

Deer  hunting  on  the  Catahoula  and  Red  Dirt  Wildlife 
Management  Preserves  will  be  by  permit  only.  Pei-mits  may  be 
secured  by  any  licensed  hunter  at  preserve  check  stations  dur- 
ing the  hunting  season  on  the  preserves. 

*The  Evangeline  Wildlife  Management  area  in  Rapides 
Parish  will  be  open  for  a  seven  (7)  dav  period  beginning  on 
Dec.   1,   1957  for  BOW  AND  ARROW  HUNTING  ONLY. 

*Deer  hunting  on  these  areas  is  available  through  coopera- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  and 
the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

Public  notice  will  be  given  in  the  event  that  there  are  any 
revisions  to  the  above  deer  season. 


Migratory  Water   Fowl   Season    1957-58 


DOVES:  September  1-September  15,  inclusive,  and  Nov- 
ember 27-January  10,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  possession 
limit:   10.   Afternoon   shooting  only. 

DUCKS:  November  2-January  10,  inclusive.  Daily  bag 
limit:  4.  Possession  limit:  8:  One  hooded  merganser  and/or 
one  Wood  Duck  may  be  included  in  bag  limit  of  4  or  posses- 
sion limit  of  8. 

Red-breasted  and/or  American  mergansers  may  be  taken  in 
addition  to  other  duck  limits.  Daily  bag  limit  5,  possession 
limit  10. 

GEESE:  November  2-January  10,  inclusive.  Daily  bag 
and  possession  limits :  Five,  including  in  such  limit  not  more 
than  two  Canada  geese  (or  its  subspecies)  or  two  white-fronted 
geese    (speckled-bellies),  or  one   of  each. 

COOTS  (Poule-d'Eau) :  November  2-January  10,  inclu- 
sive. Bag  and  possession  limits:  10. 

RAILS  and  GALLINULES:  October  1-December  9,  in- 
clusive. Bag  and  possession  limit:  15,  except  Sora,  which  is  25. 

SNIPE:  (Wilson  or  Jack  Snipe)  :  December  17-January 
15,   inclusive.   Bag  and  possession  limit:   8. 


WOODCOCK:  December  12-January  20,  inclusive.  Bag 
limit  4,  possession  limit  8. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  for  ducks,  geese,  coots,  rails  and  gal- 
linules:  One  half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one  half  hour  before 
sunset,  including  opening  day. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  for  woodcock  and  snipe:  One  half 
hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  for  doves:  12:00  noon  until  sunset. 


Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Hunters  of  ducks 
and  geese  who  are  over  16  years  of  age  must  have  a  federal 
waterfowl  stamp  attached  to  their  state  hunting  license  or  old 
age  permits.  These  may  be  obtamed  from  U.  S.  Postoffice.  Use 
of  rifles,  or  shotguns  larger  than  10  gauge  or  capable  of  holding 
more  than  three  shells,  prohibited.  The  plug  used  in  guns  must 
be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  disassembling  gun. 
Legal  possession  limits  of  resident  game  birds  or  game  animals 
may  be  possessed  up  to  within  30  days  of  the  opening  of  the 
following  season. 


HUNTING  LICENSE,  RESIDENT $     1.00 

(Required  of  all  residents  between  the  age  of  16 
and  60.  Those  over  60  must  have  old-age  permit.) 

HUNTING  LICENSE,  NON-RESIDENT Reciprocal 

with  other  states. 

(Required  of  all  non-residents,  except  those  under 

16  years  of  age.) 


Licenses 

FUR  BUYER,  RESIDENT -.- S   25.00 


TRAPPING  LICENSE 

(Trapping    seasons    to    be    announced.    Only   resi- 
dents permitted  to  trap.) 


$      2.00 


FUR   BUYER,   NON-RESIDENT SIOO.OO 


FUR  DEALER,   RESIDENT 

(Deposit  $500.00  required) .— S150.00 


FUR  DEALER,   NON-RESIDENT 

(Deposit  .flOOO.OO  required) ..§300.00 


